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HARRISON & ABRAMOVITZ & ABBE 
architects 

JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES 
mechanical engineers 

GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
general contractor 

Cc. H. CRONIN, INC. 

plumbing contractor 

NEW YORK PLUMBERS 
SPECIALTIES CO., INC. 

plumbing wholesaler 





CORNING GLASS 
TOWER- 


e Standing majestically at 717 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is the 28-story office building of the Corning Glass 
Works. The towering above the lower 
structures, is placed on the 30,000 square foot plot so 
that part of the entire frontage is left open for a pic- 
turesque pool and landscaping. The entire “skin,” both 
vision and non-vision areas, requires nearly 200,000 
square feet of green-tinted, heat absorbing glass. The 
building has year ’round 


main building, 


air-conditioning throughout 


Another achievement in efficiency, 


No dripping. 


ging. 


NEW JEWEL ON NEW YORK SKYLINE 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 


endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
Are shivects and Engineers. specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recesmesind the 
Act-O-Matic—the better shower heacl for better’ bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 


THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 
































© EZRA STOLLER 


its 365,000 square feet of office space, with windows 
permanently sealed for uniformity of appearance from 
the outside and freedom from dust and dirt inside. The 
main lobby and 100-foot corridor which joins entrances 
from two streets contains displays of the uses and his- 
tory of glass. Two banks of automatic elevators serve all 
floors. As are thousands of other finé office buildings, 
the magnificent Corning Glass Tower 


is completely 
equipped with sLoan Flush VALVES. 




















Georgia Institute of Technology Sports Arena. Architect, Aeck Associates, Atlanta, 
Photographs, courtes y Joseph W. Molitor, Ossining, N. Y. . 
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standard grade—of “the 
finest floor that grows.” 


in Georgia Tech’s spectacular, new Alexander Memorial Physical Education Center. 


porianenie AE) F genvine Northern Plana MAP Lf 


Coaches and physical education men emphatically endorse only maple for gymnasium 
floors. (Write for Survey.) Their judgment demands respect. Northern climate 
causes the slow, slow growth of the northern hard maple tree (Acer saccharum). 

If the flooring mill has indented the trademark MFMA on the back of the strip, that’s 
your guarantee of genuine northern-grown maple—by long odds the finest floor 

that grows. Soft (or mixed) species maple 

or lesser woods, cannot serve you so well Gymnasium floors of N. H. maple are “buyi 

or so long. There’s a value difference roller skating and community meeting an one Tee 
no price-paring can ever justify. Maintenance reported no big aon Write— 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
588 Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive « Chicago 1, Illinois 
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OUR COVER... 


What can your school district do for the 
mentally advanced? On page 25 you'll find 
a survey of four different plans for the gifted 
with varying approaches that other districts 
have found successful. Accent in the review 
is on goals, curricula, and methods of iden- 
tification — all toward helping you with 
improving your program. 


A review of your JOURNAL for September (pg. 4) ———> 
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John J. Duggan Junior High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


periect 
performance 


Hampden Public Seating! 


Whatever your specific 
needs, Hampden builds a 
chair that does the job best. 
Wherever people meet, in 
schools, churches, offices, 
— Hampden “extras” give 
you high quality plus high 
fashion at very low cost. 
For detailed information 
on the most complete 
line of adult and juvenile 
folding furniture write 


Easthampton, Massachusetts 
today direct. 


Department HS-15 


Distributors throughout the United States 


Your \OURNAL for Sescember 


The school building section of your JouRNAL for Septem- 
ber contains several articles which we believe will be of 
some interest to you. We hope you'll have an opportunity 
to review: 

1. A report on a suburban secondary school in New 
Kensington, Pa. (page 42) which offers a comprehensive 
curriculum to senior high students, with stress on both 
college preparation and on commercial and homemaking 
education. You'll find the predominantly one-story school 
is well zoned yet compact, constructed of durable materials 
yet quite reasonable in cost, extremely functional yet attrac- 
tive. And it contains some interesting design features, in- 
cluding a dual-purpose stage with provision for amphitheater 
use. 

2. Our presentation of the Starr King school, built by 
the Arden-Carmichael School District in Sacramento County, 
Calif. (page 46) which combines in a clever way facilities 
for elementary and intermediate instruction (grades K-8) 
and facilities for exceptional children. The modified campus 
plan utilizes small wings for separation of study and play 
areas yet the library, cafeteria, and some regular class- 
rooms are used as part of the special education unit. It’s 
an usually competent solution to the special education 
center building problem! 

3. Dr. Boles’ fifth installment (page 49) in his series of 
eight articles on ways to cut school construction costs which 
considers the area of equipment and its importance to 
economy. 

In addition to the school building section, your September 
JOURNAL has several features which we’d like you to note. 
Among the headliners: (1) A very basic paper on the 
three elements (community, board, superintendent) in edu- 
cational administration and how these elements developed 
and must work together in shifting administrative patterns 
(page 28); (2) what new and more effective types of in- 
service teacher training programs your district can provide 
(page 33); and (3) what is happening to the status of 
superintendents’ tenure (page 37). 

Once again, this is only “hitting the high spots.” We 
hope that you'll look through the magazine and read what 
other articles are appealing to you 


only please don’t 
forget the regular departments! 


| for October... 


One of the more involved areas challenging the high 
school planner is the gymnasium. Next month we’ll review 
this department with a three-part survey on basic gym data, 
flooring selection and installation hints, and an equipment 
purchase guide. All high school planners should find this 
symposium quite enlightening. 


The Editor 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. In the United States, Possessions, and Canada, $4.00 a year. 
payable in advance. Two-year subscriptions will be accepted at $6.00. In all 
foreign countries, $5.00, two years at $8.00. Single copies, 50 cents. 
DISCONTINUANCE. Notice of discontinuance of subscription must reach the 
Publication Offiée im Milwaukee at least 15 days before expiration date. 
CHANGE OF ADPRESS. When you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your new address and be sure the 
Postmaster is notified. Postal regulations restrict forwarded service on magazines 
to two isauves only. 

EDITORIAL MATERIAL. Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to 
Milwaukee direct and should be accompanied by return postage if unsuitable. 
The contents of this issue are listed in the “Education Index.” 
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Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, California, 
District Superintendent, Thomas F. Reynolds 


Architect: John Lyon Reid and Partners 
Gloss and Glazing: Cobbledick - Kibbe Glass Co. 






















A 
20,000 square feet of we! bey | 
MISCO WIRE GLASS == oD 
installed in New Say al 
California High School 


Beautiful window walls of Misco perform double duty at the new Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, 
California ... provide plenty of daylight to create an open, friendly, easy-to-work-in 
atmosphere while offering protection against breakage and serving as a fire retardant, 


And Misco lends itself to many uses. Transparent Polished Misco, with it's attractive diamond-shaped, 
welded wire netting, is installed along the center court... permits unobstructed vision and lends 
welcome protection of wire glass to this heavily travelled area. This rugged glass, so modern in 
appearance, withstands the press of crowds, prevents chance falls or mishaps from endangering 
students ... serves as an effective fire barrier. 


Smooth Rough Misco (obscure) is used for partitions in this modern school . . . floods adjoining areas 
with softened, “borrowed” light, yet protects privacy. This pattern is also installed along ramps and in 
skylights, where it's superb daylighting features and innate strength are desirable characteristics. ; 


To combine the utmost in protection with modern beauty, specify 


Misco Wire Glass. Available through leading distributors everywhere 
in surface finishes for clear vision or diffusion. 


MISSISSIPPI 


i “a eS. Write today for 
| : - GLASS CcCcOMPAN Y free catalog. 
“ . Address 
“ ys 88 Angelica St. «¢ St. Louis 7, Missouri Department 14. 
438 
} NEW YORK « CHICAGO e« FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Making schools better 
is this man’s job! 


He’s the Honeywell man who works closely 
with your architect and builder to see that 
your Honeywell control systems are properly 
applied and installed. His responsibility 
never ends either, because he, and thousands 
of Honeywell men like him, are ready to give 
you instant, expert service from 112 service 
offices—as close as your phone. 
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in school control systems, 


Honeywell Clockmaster Systems 


* Provide handsome clocks in 9’, 12”, 15” or 
18" dials, flush or surface mounted. 

© Easy installation—standard plug-and-socket 
connections. No soldering. 

® Simplified link-chain programming. Easy to 
read, understand, set. Trouble-free. 

® Optional spring-reserve power unit. Keeps 
master clock running during power failure. 

® Signal duration easily varied. Surface switch 
permits signal duration 2 to 25 seconds. 


THE HONEYWELL 
CLOCKMASTER™ 


The Clockmaster, Honeywell's newest addition to its line of electrical systems 
for schools, represents another important step in Honeywell's overall program 
for schools. The program itself is based on Honeywell’s thorough apprecia- 
tion of schools’ operational needs and is primarily designed to permit better 
education by providing the finest control facilities in school plants. 

Now with the Honeywell systems shown on this page, your school gets 
the special benefits that only Honeywell can give: 1) your school management 
benefits from simplified operational functions; 2) your student body benefits 
from a better, more flexible learning environment; and 3) your taxpayers 
benefit from the performance and durability of quality products tailored to fit 
your school’s particular needs. In addition Honeywell offers the most com- 
prehensive maintenance program in the industry—periodic inspections, emer- 
gency service and the replacement of worn equipment. For more complete 
details on any of Honeywell's electrical systems for schools, call your local 
Honeywell office or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, x. AJ-9-133, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minnesota. 
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Honeywell Fire Detection and Alarm System 


® Locates fire by numbered light. 

* Reports fires automatically both 
within building and to local fire station. 
© Transmits alarms even with ground 
or break in detection circuit. 

© Operates on stand-by battery in case 
of power failure. 

° Easy to install. Detectors fit stand- 
ard 3" box or plaster ring. 


* Trademark 
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Honeywell Light-Saver* 
® Phototubes and control panel auto- 
matically turn artificial lights on and 
off as needed to supplement daylight. 
© Tests prove savings as high as 80% 
on lighting bills. 
® Helps teacher use natural lighting 
to fullest advantage. 
® Honeywell helps with application 
and installation. 
® Honeywell offers lifetime mainte- 
nance contract. 


Honeywell 
Lil Fou on Couttol 





Surveying the School Scene 





SENATE PASSES AID BILL 


The Senate passed a 1.3 billion dollar educa 
tion bill providing for thousands of college 
scholarships and for grants to the states to 
improve grade and high school instruction. 
The measure, which amplifies the House’s 
900 million dollar bill, allows scholarship 
awards to outstanding students of $1,000 for 
four years of college 


DESEGREGATION SITUATION 


The Southern School News has reported 
that Southern and border states ended the 
1957-58 school year with 770 school districts 
desegregated and 2129 still segregated. 

Of the 770 desegregated districts, all but 
15 are in the border states and none is in the 
“deep South.” 

It appears possible that the wall of all-level 
segregation in five resisting states will be 
broken for the first time by Florida’s com- 
pliance with a court order opening graduate 
schools in the universities to Negro students. 

@ In Louisiana, United States District Judge 
J. Skelly Wright voided a state law which gave 
a special legislative committee authority to re- 
classify any public school as exclusively white 
or Negro. He ruled that any law designed to 
circumvent the Supreme Court’s ruling out- 
lining school segregation was unconstitutional 
on its face. The Orleans Parish (County) 
school board, which has been ordered to inte- 
grate its schools, had sought to have the 
order dismissed on the ground that school 
classification had been taken out of its hands 
by the 1956 statute. 

@ Gov. Orval E. Faubus, who called out the 
National Guard to defy the Federal Govern- 
ment in last fall’s Little Rock integration 
crises, won an almost unprecedented third 


Policies for Using ETV 


As educational television is being broadcast 
over station WPIX in New York City begin- 
ning in September, the New York state edu- 
cation department issued a statement of “op- 
erational policies and procedures” for district 
in the New York reception area. The policies, 
which are applicable in any district include: 

1. To the maximum extent, instruction by 
means of broadcast television should be insti- 
tutionally connected. That is to say, program 
content should be co-ordinated with ongoing 
instructional resources in establishing institu- 
tions so that the “administration of learning” 
can continue to be accomplished by educa- 
tional sovereignties, such as, existing schools, 
colleges, and other agencies. It is hoped that 
co-operation with cultural agencies, such as 
libraries and museums, will assist in their 
achievement of established objectives. The use 
of televised instruction should be intended to 
improve familiar and existing organizations of 
instruction. 

2. There will be many programs which will 
have value but reach only limited audiences. 
Programming authorities should not feel com- 
pelled to broadcast something of presumed 
appeal to everyone of all ages and all back- 
grounds each and every minute of the avail- 
able hours. Effectiveness of educational tele- 


term by a landslide vote. His opponents were 
against segregation, but opposed to use of 
troops to defy federal integration duress. 

@ In Norfolk, Va., the school board adopted 
a local pupil assignment plan and declared 
that the Federal District Court’s desegregation 
order will be obeyed, even though it conflicts 
with Virginia’s “massive resistance” laws. 


MORE SCIENCE, MATH URGED 


How to achieve more and better instruction 
in science and mathematics for students in 


a ait <~ 
MR On K ae 


“They Want to Go Slow, Child. 
That What They Said 80 
Years Ago.” 


vision medium can not be judged exclusively 
by numbers of viewers. 

3. Skills must be developed for classroom 
use of television. The full effect of broadcast- 
ing programs can be achieved only as pre- 
liminary assistance is given to teachers and 
classes in their use. Thus, it is expected that 
attention will be given to developing tech- 
niques of reception. 

4. In the scheduling of programs, it will be 
necessary to retain both (a) stability, which 
will make it possible for education to plan 
ahead in the use of the telecasts and (b) 
flexibility, which will make it possible to ac- 
commodate important events and opportuni- 
ties as they occur. While the pattern of 
programming must have continuity, there may 
be variation from week to week and month 
to month. The television facility should not 
be used to force a lock-step pace on co- 
operating teachers and schools. 

5. A continuing program of evaluation must 
be maintained so that the extent to which 
purposes and objectives are achieved may be 
measured. Included should be such tests as 
the extent reached of the audiences for whom 
the programs are designed, their responsive- 
ness, and the effectiveness of learning. The 
institutional connection referred to earlier will 
be particularly valuable in this respect. 


the nation’s high schools was spelled out in 
a recently released booklet of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Among the recommendations in this seven- 
page policy statement: 

1. At least three hours a week of mathe- 
matics instruction and three of science during 
each of the junior high years for all normal 
pupils. 

2. Study of science and mathematics in 
every senior high year by all students “who 
have sufficient capacity and interest to assure 
achievement.” 

3. Study of basic mathematics and science 
for at least one year each by all other senior 
high school students. 

4. Flexible programming to permit capable 
students to progress at a rapid pace and take 
college-level subjects during their senior year 
in high school. 


ENROLLMENT DROP FORECAST 


The rate of enrollment growth in public 
elementary and secondary schools during the 
1958 to 1964 period will be almost 16 per 
cent less than during the 1952-58 period, 
according to estimates of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 

In a special statement to a Senate subcom- 
mittee on education, the IBA reported that the 
sales of school bonds during 1958’s first six 
months set “new records.’ The total of school 
bonds sold during the first half was $1.3 
billion, exceeding the $1,244,000 in the cor- 
responding 1957 period. 


GIBBS APPOINTED 

Dr. James E. Gibbs, 

Jr., former director of the 

Public Education Survey 

for the Tennessee Legis- 

lative Council Committee 

and Coordinator of the 

Division of Finance and 

Administrative Service 

for the Tennessee State 

Department of Educa- 

tion, has been appointed 

Chief of State School 

Systems in the Office of Education. One of 

Dr. Gibbs’ major activities will be to work 

with national organizations for the improve- 
ment of education. 


SCHOOL PICTURE IN FALL, 1957 


The U. S. Office of Education reported 
recently that in the fall of 1957, there were 
32,834,000 pupils enrolled in full-time public 
elementary and secondary day schools. Of 
this figure, 22,780,000 were in elementary 
schools and 10,054,000 in secondary schools. 

Other statistics: 1,254,000 full- and part- 
time teachers, classroom teachers, a gain of 
61,000 or 5.1 per cent, were employed; reduc- 
tion of the pupil-teacher ratio from 26.5 to 
26.2; 70,500 classrooms are scheduled for 
completion during the current school year, a 
2.5 per cent increase over the 68,800 rooms 
completed in 1956-57. 


REORGANIZATION REPORT 


The complete report of the AASA Commis- 
sion on School District Organization calls the 
needed consolidation of schools “one of the 


(Continued on page 13) 
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He’s just discovered Euclid and the Samsonite TRAPEZOID TABLE 
that can be arranged in any geometric grouping 
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Samsonite ‘at foremost authority on contemporary 


seating design offers a new kind of classroom furniture 
that will influence the thinking of the entire industry. 


Be sure to see new Samsonite furniture... first... 
Then compare and decide. You owe it to him! 





Modern design...Versatility 
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PIVOT BACK SUF PORTS > 
with swivel on two-point suspensi Ve 
Cushioned contact points insure + -& 


/; 
silent pivoting action. 
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SAMSONITE 
PLASTISHIELD 


‘After years of careful research, Samsonite has discovered 
that vinyl laminated to steel through a pressurized heat 
process—actually resists damage better. Though this re- 


© inarkable new material has the look of linen, it is virtu- 


ally indestructible. Guaranteed by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Rto be stain-proof, slash-proof, burn-proof — in short — 
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surface...that's Samsonite 























This is 

Samsonite’s 

TRAPEZOID 

TABLE 

that can be arranged 

in many geometric 

combinations. 

As a single unit, it’s a 

desk for two or three 

students. Two tables with 

the long sides flush ‘ 

together form an hexagonal ; ue SAMSONITE 
“round” table with six = | «pean ML — COLORS 
well defined places * : ws Turquoise 


Brown 
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[S—Tapered 

” camouflage 
mop-marks, glide 
fortlessly. Provide 
fast to frame color. 


~ 

STEEL CONSTRUCTION — 
wnegth without weight. 
Electrically welded. 
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The Foster Junior High School of Seattle, Wash. 
uses Samsonite furniture. In this classroom, 

30 students can sit comfortably—with plenty of 

aisle room—in Samsonite’s mobile Tablet-Desk. 





1958-biggest school 


si QVERCROWDED ? 


You need Samsonite’s exclusive 


IShield 


p.and Samsonite’s original 


ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


Because actual tests proved conclusively that Samsonite can 
withstand over 1,000 pounds without bending, buckling, or 
sagging an inch — Samsonite is acknowledged the world’s 
strongest all-steel folding chair. 





Write Today for your free Samsonite School Fur- 
niture catalogue. We'll send you Samsonite Plasti- 
Shield discs, so you can make the PlastiShield torture 
test yourself. 


NAME 





POSITION. 








SCHOOL 





SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
ADDRESS 


& 
t Strongest 
SHWAYDER BROS., INC. Classroom Furniture ams OnIL & lasts longest 


Division, Detroit 29, Michigan. 














THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Continued from page 8) 


major educational problems of the times.” 

Defining a properly sized district as one 
with at least 40 teachers and 1200 students 
in grades 1-12, the commission reported that 
of our almost 52,000 districts: (1) only about 
one district in eight is large enough to employ 
as many as 40 teachers; (2) less than half 
of the nation’s school districts operate schools 
for more than 50 students; (3) about one 
district in seven operates no schools at all, 
but sends its students to neighboring districts 
on a tuition basis. 

Of the 23,746 public high schools in the 
country now, about 13,100 enroll less than 
200 students; just over 7100 enroll less than 
100, and about 2700 enroll less than 50, the 
Commission pointed out. 


NEW YORK GET-TOUGH POLICY 


In New York City promotions were carried 
out in the city schools but 34,0CO pupils in 
elementary and junior high schools were left 
back under a new “get-tough” promotion 
policy of the school board which reversed an 
ll-year trend toward semi-annual advance- 
ment. Tentative calculations indicated a pro- 
motion rate this year of 93.7 per cent of the 
483,000 pupils enrolled in the lower division. 
This contrasted with 97.2 per cent in June, 
1957, and 99.2 per cent in 1950-53. 


SCHOOL LUNCH FUNDS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced recently allocation of its $93.6 million 
budget among the states and territories for 
operation of the national school lunch program 
during the coming year. The amount was an 
increase of $10 million over the 1957-58 
allotment. 


ROCKEFELLER REPORT 


The recently released Rockefeller Report on 
Education, written by a panel of prominent 
Americans after a study of nearly two years, 
characterized education in the United States 
as being in a bad way. “Our schools are over- 
crowded, understaffed and ill-equipped.” The 
basic problem, according to the report, is one 
of money, but it will take more than money 
alone to meet the pressures ahead. The situa- 
tion calls for “complete and unsparing ex- 
amination of the entire pattern of U. 
education.” 


NEW BOARD POLICIES 


The board of education of Las Vegas, N. 
Mex., has completed work on a statement of 
written board policies. The statement is in line 
with a movement throughout the state, which 
is supported by Dr. Frank Angel, of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University and di- 
rector of the. New Mexico School Boards 
Association. 

The policies are composed of nine major 
points: (1) personnel and pupils; (2) organ- 
ization of the board; (3) administrative or- 
ganization of personnel; (4) educational pro- 
gram; (5) pupil accounting and attendance; 
(6) employment and retention of staff, (7) 
community relations; (8) rules governing 
hours of teachers; (9) student teaching pro- 
gram. 

Under “educational program” the board has 
made it plain that it favors a well-rounded 
curriculum. This places a responsibility upon 
the superintendent, the administrators, and 
the teaching staff, to keep abreast of the 
trends in effective teaching. Under this plan, 
the board has introduced a double-track pro- 
gram of English in the high school, a triple- 
track program in mathematics, a modified 
“Joplin Plan” in reading, and a stepped-up 
experiment in more adequate grouping of 
gifted pupils in the schools. 
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SCHOOL POLICY 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


PARENT OPINIONS ON CURRENT 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


“Parents: Are you satisfied with the gen- 
eral quality of the public school system?” 

To answer this question and many others, 
the board of education of Syracuse, N. Y., 
under the direction of Supt. Paul A. Miller, 
distributed a questionnaire among the parents 
of the local public school children during 
April of 1958. The study was aimed at: (1) 
providing the board with the opinions of 
parents regarding public school services and 





current school problems; (2) increasing the 
interest of citizens and parents in the work 
the schools are doing; (3) evaluating and im- 
proving the school system by pointing up areas 
of strength and weakness; (4) indicating the 
areas of parent need for more information 
regarding the schools. 

Of the parents who replied to the question- 
naire, 82 per cent indicated satisfaction with 
the quality of education in the city; 74 per 
cent felt they receive full value from their 
school tax dollar. 

A majority of the parents felt that the 
schools are doing a good job in teaching cit- 
izenship and the three R’s, that they teach 
the pupil to use initiative, develop character, 
offer a knowledge of current affairs, and teach 
the importance of industry and all occupations. 

Considerable uncertainty existed regarding 


(Continued on page 56) 





NATURAL SLATE CHALKBOARD S 


. . . because young eyes deserve the best! 


The Alexander Ramsey Junior-Senior High School was a 
special awards winner in the 1954 “School Executive” com- 
petition. Thus, it comes as no surprise that the specifications 
for this forward-looking school included natural domestic 
slate chalkboards. For of all chalkboards, slate communicates 


best. 


Only white chalk on slate produces the desired high 


contrast necessary to permit young eyes to see and grasp the 
written message instantly. Only slate is so easy to clean... 


so durable . . 


. so low in annual maintenance cost . 


. . and so 


harmonious with traditional or contemporary decor. That’s 
why leading schools, like Alexander Ramsey, continue to 
specify natural slate . . . quarried in Pennsylvania. 


for information on specific properties of slate, write: 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. Pen Argyi, Pa. 


Members—Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild 
natural slate... 500 million years in the making 


b 


TORET ENCLOSURES 


_ comme 


& STOOLS 


PATIOS & WALKS 





Are you really safeguarding 
your school funds and a 


These 
elas Mmelaitle) 
headlines 


‘ ——— ae 


s00L CLERK | IN 8, 034 2h SuORTAGE 


which have 
appeared recently 
im newspapers 
throughout 

the country. 


Yes, the headlines you see on the newspaper 
facsimiles above are not faked. They are very 
real, and they point out clearly the need for 
bonding all school personnel. 

Blanket Bonding — covering under a single 
bond all dishonesty losses caused by any employee 
— is not new. Progressive business firms long 
ago recognized the need for a broad blanket bond- 
ing program. 

With greatly increased exposures in present- 
day school systems, more and more school boards 


AINA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


sc concen ( 


Atna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Daily | Herald | ee 


0" clock 


aut Paes Packs 


are taking similar steps. Why don’t you find out 
how ZZTNA PUBLIC EMPLOYEES BLANKET 
BONDS can protect your school funds and prop- 
erty. ... the far better, far safer, more business- 
like way? 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE FREE BOOK- 
LET, “SAFEGUARDING SCHOOL FUNDS 
AND PROPERTY” —a realistic approach 
to a challenging responsibility. 


Pe Oe @e@@2 2228228222 


48tna Casualty and Surety Co. 
Department B-2 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Kindly send me a copy of your booklet, “S 
School Funds and Property.” 


Name 





Title 





Address 





City __State 
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Best way to fence an athletic field 


O CREATE A SAFE PLAYGROUND for small chil- 

dren . . . to enclose an athletic field . . . to 
protect a valuable school plant, nothing serves 
so well, so long as Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Fence is a well-made product, de- 
signed to give years of trouble-free service. It is 
constructed entirely of top-quality materials. 
Posts and top rails are heavy and rigid. Gates 
won’t drag. The chain link fabric is woven from 
heavy steel wire and galvanized after weaving 
for greatest resistance to rust and corrosion. 
Cyclone Fence is available in a variety of styles 
and heights with or without barbed wire, de- 
pending on the degree of protection desired. 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 


United States Steel 


Waukegan, Illinois - Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 


Cyclone Fence is such an important part of 
your new school that it should be included in 
the original budget appropriations and in the 
specifications. This way you can be assured of 
getting good fencing, planned for your indi- 
vidual school requirements. 

For more information on Cyclone Fence and 
Gates, just send in the convenient coupon. We'll 
be glad to send you our free Cyclone catalog. 

USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


(ss) Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. S98, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, 
complete information on Cyclone Fence and Gates. 


Address 


—-----—--------j 


rT 
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, Teacher and pupils are comfortable in any weather . . . 
in every part of the room with this Nesbitt heating, ventilat- 
ing and natural cooling system. It combines the use of a 
Nesbitt Syncretizer unit ventilator in each classroom with 
Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation installed all along the window 
sill (see above). Radiant heat protects teacher and pupils 

















A Conventional layout (showing how perimeter trenches 
are used to carry the supply and return piping under the 
floor), is used for both steam and hot water systems. As 


against excessive loss of body heat; while convected heat 
along the sill warms chilling downdrafts. Three-way class- 
room payoff: outstanding comfort, operating economy, good 
appearance. Layout diagrams below help to show how the 
Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System provides pro- 
tected learning environment. 


Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System. 

unit ventilator, installed in each 

this system, requires only about ‘4 as much 

conventional systems. As a result, smaller 

used. The only supply and return 

in a classroom wing (see above) is the 
Radiation itself. 
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Here are the figures that prove you can have a 


ana 


Nesbitt Systems are making possible 
savings of as much ¢s 20% over con- 
ventional systems in typical schools 


all across the country. 


Some of the Recent Low Costs for Quality Heating and Ventilating Systems: 


IN NEW JERSEY $1.67 sq. ft. 
Pennsauken High School, 
Pennsauken, N. J. 


Architect: Faint & D'Anastasio 
Engineer: John Knecht 

Capacity: 1800 pupils 

Gross Area: 188,000 sq. ft. 

Total Contract: $2,844,659 
Heating and Ventilating: $314,986 


Capacity: 300 pupils 


w a with the installed costs of 
some other systems, the Nesbitt Series Hot Water 
Wind-o-line System saves you as much as 20% on 
construction, equipment and installation costs. Each 
classroom has its own Nesbitt Syncretizer unit venti- 
lator for heating, ventilating and natural air cooling. 
And Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation extends along the 
sill to protect pupils seated near windows from cold 
walls and window downdraft. 


Send for the big book 
on the value of con- 
trolled ventilation, More 
Learning per School 
Dollar. 
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IN OHIO) =—s- $1.9 1_ sq. ft. 
Young Elementary School, 
Springfield Township, Ohio 
Architect: W. B. Huff & Assoc. 
Engineer: Paul Fleming 


Gross Area: 22,000 sq. ft. 
Total Contract: $335,071 
Heating and Ventilating: $42,025 


IN ILLINOIS $1.41 sq. ft. 
Creve Coeur Elementary School, 
Creve Coeur, Illinois 
Architect & Engineer: 
George Poppo Wearda 
Capacity: 256 pupils 
Gross Area: 11,800 sq. ft. 
Total Contract: $156,124 


Heating and Ventilating: $16,664 


No other unit ventilator provides controlled heating, 
ventilating and natural cooling as effectively as the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer. When used in combination with 
Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation, the result is health- 
ful, productive comfort—free of physical distraction 
—for every pupil in the room whether he sits near 
the window or at the other side of the room. Only 
the comfortable student can maintain maximum learn- 
ing efficiency. 


THERMAL 
COMFORT 

Ll WAYS 
Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


Sold also by American Blower Corporation and 
American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 


Al 


i 





The man with the a pencil picks Firestone! 





Firestone Rubber-X, a new formula for long wearing tires, will help reduce 
your school bus tire expenses. Exhaustive aging and abrasion tests proved 
that tough Firestone Rubber-X resists the grinding wear of steady highway 
and country-road service. With Firestone S/F (Safety-Fortified) nylon or 


rayon cord, and Firestone Rubber-X you get extra miles of safe, trouble- 
free transportation. 


All Firestone school bus tires come with Firestone Rubber-X at no extra cost! 
And there’s a Firestone tire for every school need—and every school 
budget. Let your Firestone Dealer or Store analyze your bus tire needs and 


give you top tire value for school tax dollars. Be sure to specify Firestone 
on all new buses. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening on ABC television 


Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


TRANSPORT® SUPER TRANSPORT@® SUPER ALL TRACTION® 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
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Growing concern over the tragic spread of deadly 
infections has been reported in Medical journals, 
Saturday Evening Post, Readers Digest, and others. 


One of the important causes is airborne dust, 
which harbors the bacteria. This fine dust has 
unusual power of movement; a person walking 
over a floor can literally stir up an invisible 
cloud of it. 


Economical Hillyard CLEAN-O-LITE, developed 
to meet today’s higher standards for sanitation in 
public buildings, is a concentrated liquid detergent, 
deodorizer and sanitizer. As a cleaner, it ranks 


ASK YOUR HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER®” 


to help you draw up a comprehensive 
maintenance program covering all floors. His 
suggestions can lead to heightened floor appearance 
and wearability—and to lowered maintenance 
costs. No charge or obligation; he’s 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’ 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 


Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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BAN should a School Floor be? 


Gets the Dirt and Sanitizes—in Simple One-Step Application 


with the most efficient in loosening and lifting 
dirt without damage to the floor. 


At the same time, it has a high certified effective- 
ness in controlling bacteria on the floor. This sani- 
tizing action is residual—sanitizing properties 
remain on the surface cleaned. 


A special quality of CLEAN-O-LITE is the fact 
that it deposits no visible film or scum. It will not 
build up, or discolor floor or finish. Cuts labor 
time—it requires no rinse. Saves material cost— 
it cleans and sanitizes effectively in a one-to-forty 
solution. This is welcome news for the main- 
tenance budget! 


(0 Please send me complete information on ways to combat 
airborne infections through floor maintenance. 

C Please have the Maintaineer call to discuss floor 
maintenance problems. 


Name 
Institution 
Address 


City 





N.S.B.A. REPORT 


W. A. SHANNON Executive Director N.S.B.A 


School Board Leaders From Ten States 
Attend NSBA Midwest Area Conference 


School boards in ten midwestern states 
will be aided in providing for better schools 
as a result of the NSBA Midwestern Area 
meeting held in Springfield, Ill., July 
17-19, 1958. 

State school boards association officers 
and executive secretaries from Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
met in Springfield to work together in 
studying some of the vexing problems 
facing the schools and to discover some 
effective ways in which associations of 
school boards can be of help to school 
board members in dealing with these prob- 
lems. 

The program got under way at a banquet 
in the Coral Room of the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, Thursday evening. Illinois Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Vernon L. 
Nickell spoke to the group on some of the 
general problems of modern-day education. 
He pointed to such issues as revenue, en- 
rollments, and world-wide ideological strug- 
gles as those having the most significant 
effects on schools. He charged school board 
members with the responsibility for pro- 
viding quality education in the schools they 
administer. 

NSBA Executive Director W. A. Shan- 
non outlined some of the NSBA services 
available to state organizations. With the 
expanded program of services made avail- 
able as a result of action taken by the 
Delegate Assembly and the Board of Di- 
rectors, NSBA publications and personnel 
are available to states to help school board 
members. Mr. Shannon announced the ad- 
dition of Dr. Harold V. Webb to the NSBA 
Staff. Dr. Webb will be in charge of Field 
Services and Convention Exhibits. Peter 
Prouse is in charge of Publications and 
Public Relations. 

On Friday and Saturday, the group de- 
voted its attention to a thorough study of 
“The Junior College,’ “The Teaching of 
Mathematics in Grade and High School,” 
and “How School Boards Associations 
Serve Their Members.” 


Junior Colleges a School Board 
Responsibility 

Dr. Raymond Young, Head of the De- 
partment of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, discussed some of the 
problems related to the establishment and 


HAROLD V. WEBB 


operation of junior colleges. The impor- 
tance of the junior college in the over-all 
educational pattern was emphasized by Dr. 
Young when he said, “In a time of smold- 
ering international crises and in a world 
where the long-term superiority of our way 
of life and its very survival may depend 
more upon the development and efficient 
utilization of human resources than upon 
armed might we can muster, and all the 
implements of destruction we can produce, 
it is heartening that we pause . . . to focus 
our attention upon a unit of the educa- 
tional system, the junior or community 
college.” 

Board members present recognized the 
responsibility which local districts have for 
the establishment of the junior or com- 
munity college as an extension of educa- 
tional opportunity beyond the high school 
when such a program is desirable and 
feasible. During the discussion of the dis- 
trict’s responsibility for this service, it was 
pointed out that junior colleges can play 
an important role in meeting the shortage 
of skilled man power, and in developing 
a source of supply of technicians in the 
fields of medicine, dentistry, nursing, and 
teaching. 

Dr. Young said that the National Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training reported that fewer than 
half of the top % of all high school grad- 
uates and only 60 per cent of the upper 
5 per cent in ability receive college degrees. 
Only 53 per cent of the upper % enter 
college. The school boards group learned 
that the community college can play an 
important role in helping post-high school 
youth obtain advanced education and train- 
ing. This was deemed to be a vital function 


Dr. Webb is NSBA executive assistant 
for field services. Before joining the 
executive staff of the National School 
Boards Association on July 1, he 
served for three years as executive 
secretary of the Wyoming School 
Boards Association. Concurrently he 
held positions as associate professor 
of education and head of the de- 
partment of school service at the 
University of Wyoming. 


of the over-all educational system of the 
country. 

It was also pointed out that the avail- 
ability of a junior college often makes it 
possible for some students who would not 
otherwise have embarked on such a course 
to go on to higher education. Evidence was 
also presented to show that students who 
take their first two years of college work 
in a junior college hold their own academ- 
ically, when they transfer to a senior col- 
lege for their junior and senior years. 


Illinois Math Plan Studied 


The so-called “Illinois Plan” for the 
teaching of mathematics was explained and 
discussed in considerable detail by William 
T. Hale of the University of Illinois. This 
plan is the result of the combined efforts 
of personnel from the Colleges of Educa- 
tion, Engineering and Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, University of Illinois, operating 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and with the support of the University 
of Illinois. The group, known as the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics began work in 1951 and the 
resulting plan proposed for instruction in 
mathematics has been undergoing con- 
tinual revision during this period. The plan 
has been tried in a number of pilot schools 
across the country. Mr. Hale said that the 
plan has achieved satisfactory results, but 
will probably not be universally accepted 
because it departs radically from the con- 
ventional methods of teaching mathematics. 

The stated objectives of the Project are: 

1. To vitalize the high school mathematics 
curriculum by giving the student opportunities 
to approach his mathematics from the crea- 
tive point of view of the contemporary 
mathematician and by including certain topics 
which are new to the high school curriculum. 

2. To develop student and teacher materials 
which present mathematics as an integrated 


subject rather than as a group of isolated 
courses. 

3. To enable teachers to teach the pro- 
gram’s mathematics by providing classroom 
text materials, by demonstrating teaching tech- 
niques for the teachers in their own class- 
rooms, by writing guides to accompany stu- 
dent materials, by holding training conferences, 
and by bringing experienced teachers and 
teacher trainers to the University of Illinois 
campus for a year of study. 

Information about the project can be ob- 
tained by writing 1208 West Springfield, 
Urbana, Ill. 


The Role of School Boards Associations 


Ways in which school boards associa- 
tions can help the individual school board 
member to discharge his legal responsi- 
bilities in an efficient manner were dis- 
cussed on Saturday morning. With W. A. 
Shannon, NSBA Executive Director, pre- 
siding, B. B. Burgess, field representative 
of the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
explained the Illinois association’s regional 
and state-wide programs for working with 
school boards. 

Mr. Burgess reported that Illinois as- 
sociation members have the opportunity to 
meet at least once each year in the regional 
meetings sponsored by the state associa- 
tion. At these meetings, the most popular 
topics for discussion and study are those 
having to do with the school’s curriculum. 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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For lowest maintenance 


and replacement costs specify 


uw ML, School Furniture by... 


Heywood’s resistance-welded, heavy-duty chrome-plated frames 
combined with virtually indestructible HeyWoodite solid plastic 
seats, backs and desk tops form the most durable, child-proof 
furniture your school system can buy. The initial cost is more than 
repaid in low maintenance and long life. 

A basic unit for every class from kindergarten through college, the 
open front desk is available in nine graded sizes . . . chairs in eight 
sizes. Chair seats, backs and desk tops are available in solid wood as 
well as HeyWoodite solid plastic. 





HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


i DAY 


EST. 1826 





uw WMO, Tables for library, cafeteria 
and general classroom use 


TrimLine tables are available in nine graded heights from 20" to 30" and in sizes 
from 24" x 48" to 36" x 72" with plywood or laminated plastic tops. Steel book 
compartments, two or three section, are optional. The chrome-plated tubular 
steel legs with solid rod, hairpin-type braces provide exceptional strength and 


rigidity. Also available with pedestal-type adjustable legs. 


, 


Write today for your complete catalog 
of Heywood-Wakefield classroom and 


auditorium seating. 
ey Galaga, DIVISION 


Menominee, Michigan 
Gardner, Massachusetts 

EST. 1826 Newport, Tennessee 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada 
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The “teacher shortage” mystery solved! 


Cherehez La Femme! 


FRANCIS W. SPRINGER 
Union Free School District No. 12, 


Ask anybody why there has been 
such a shortage of teachers and you 
will be told there is no mystery. School 
salaries have not kept pace with those 
of Industry. 

But there is a mystery. The mystery 
is how such an explanation ever gained 
universal credence. 

Now, the long-time tested proce- 
dure for approaching any mystery is 
“Cherchez la femme,” always a delight- 
ful approach in any event but especially 
indicated in this case where circum- 
stantial evidence points strongly toward 
the distaff side. The notion of opulent 
industrialists slyly stealing talent away 
from indifferent school officials could 
only have emerged from the perfumed 
mists of feminine reasoning. 

Submerged in this delicious haze is a 
simple fact that could have shattered 
this image if a bright little ray of logic 
had penetrated to it: all along there 
has been an equally acute shortage of 
people in Industry. What created that 
shortage? If insidious Industry bribed 
people away from teaching, what super- 
sneaky institution, in turn, bribed them 
away from Industry? 


A Look at Salaries 


And a dispassionate look at actual 
salaries in and out of school should 
give Industry an air-tight alibi. For in- 
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stance, a certain middle-bracket district 
has 92 women teachers. Forty-five re- 
ceive $6,000 or more, 30 get $7,000 or 
more, 10 over $8,000 (including one 
nurse), and the highest paid makes 
$8,800. 

These are not principals or admin- 
istrators, just teachers and the higher 
salaries are acquired automatically, step 
by step, year by year. 

Do the sinister scouts of Industry in- 
filtrate our schools and dazzle the bright 
eyes of our female teaching talent with 
more attractive money than that? Some 
people who know what girls are paid in 
Industry say $4,600 or $4.800 is high, 
even after years of service and that 
only a negligible number with special 
training and responsibility receive some- 
what more. And money is the only lure 
Industry has. There is no ten-week va- 
cation, no ten-day holiday at Christmas 
and Easter, and no tenure. An office 
worker never secures a legal hold on her 
job. 

Wouldn’t Industry have been smart 
to disband its school raiding teams when 
teachers’ salaries got up toward the 
$5,000 mark? And how did the case of 
“Industry v. the Schools” ever get a 
serious hearing anyway? 

How else, except through the skillful 
machinations of the fine feminine hand 
that dominates the teaching profession? 


~A 


\ 


ourital 











The hand that rocks the cradle may not 
rule the world but the hand that rules 
the classroom rocks the educational 
world as the teachers, like others with 
a common interest, organize to secure 
special benefits. 

This has meant pressure on legisla- 
tive bodies, and what body would resent 
such pleasurable pressure? But not 
charm and allurement, nor threatening 
gestures toward the ballot box have pro- 
duced the benefits teachers enjoy. Vote 
conscious legislators are too  hard- 
headed to be softened up by feminine 
enchantment alone and the ladies are 
too subtle to point a political gun at 
elected officials and say bluntly, “Up 
the ante or else.” Perhaps they remem- 
ber the musical comedy song, “You 
cain’t git a man with a gun.” Instead, 
they took the oblique approach, “pub- 
lic relations.” 

When elected officials are intimidated 
by a block of votes, they are poli- 
ticians but when they answer the 
clarion call of public demand, they are 
statesmen. The girls made statesmen 
out of them. They sold the public a 
picture of destitute teachers battling 
the demon Ignorance in one-room, pot- 
bellied stove schools. The public loves 
a lady in distress and the legislature 
loves the public. 


The Poor Male 


And the girls dangled the effigy of a 
raggedy male teacher before the public 
and asked. “How can he support a 
family on what you pay us?” Every- 
body knows the need for more men 
teachers and that it is hard to attract 
large numbers of men where top 
salaries are $8,000 or $9,000. “So,” say 
the ladies, “Pay us more and you will 
get more men teachers.” 

A more delightful example of femi- 
nine “reasoning” doesn’t exist in fact 
or fiction. So feminine, indeed, it was 
irresistible. 

But if the girls really wanted to 
help the boys, they could picture the 
man teacher’s plight at its desperate 
worst. For instance, again, in the same 
certain district where half the 92 
women teachers get more than $6,000, 
there are 40 men. Thirty receive less 
than $7,000 and 17 less than $6,000. 

The district doesn’t discriminate 
against men, naturally. The law, al- 
though obviously for the benefit of 
women, says both must be paid the 
same. The answer is that many a man 
can’t survive the early, low-pay steps 








just when grim necessity demands he 
carve a destiny out of the wilderness 
of life for himself and family. It is 
the man who deserts his desire to teach, 
to seek his fortune in Industry, where 
there is at least a chance for unlimited 
earnings. It is not the woman, because 
no such opportunity exists for her, nor 
is she faced, at the outset, with the 
same grim necessity. 


The Single Standard and Federal Aid 


Only a despicable misogynist would 
deny the fair sex a fair share of life’s 
material rewards but how can a single 
standard of pay for all teachers be 
high enough to tempt away from In- 
dustry the young man in a hurry for 
high pay? Teachers are paid out of 
taxes and the burden of taxation falls 
on the sagging shoulders of the Ulti- 
mate Consumer, engaged in the con- 
stant, bitter battle for something to 
consume. The burden grows heavier 
year by year and the U. C. sags further 
step by step. 

He gets many tempting offers to help 
carry the weight and the more he sags 
the more he listens to glib political 
promises of free trolley rides. The gall- 
ing weight makes him forget you can’t 
run a trolley line unless somebody col- 
lects the fares. Just for a chance to 
straighten his back a little, he is apt 
to jettison some of his valuable cargo. 

He values his privilege of participa- 
tion in the affairs of public education 
and takes pride that its policies are 
not dictated by some Great Brain in 
the State or National Capitol. He won’t 
surrender direct control of this precious 
institution in return for the promised 
economy of bureaucratic centralization 
but he might, in order to tighten his 
grip on the animal necessities of life. 

School taxes are the heaviest of 
the local taxes and salaries are 75 per 
cent or more of education’s cost. The 
school board member cannot deny that, 
in spite of all pressure and persuasion, 
he is the one that determines what the 
cost shall be. If he lets dominion over 
public education fall of its increasing 
weight out of the grasp of its rightful 
possessor, how shall he finally account 
for his trusteeship when his wearv feet 
at last reach the end of their toilsome 
journey and he stands before the Celes- 
tial Commission? 

Perhaps he can only paraphrase the 
world’s oldest excuse, which didn’t even 
work the first time, “Lord. the women 
thou gavest me.” id 
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A summary of several programs 
for talented students in various-size 
districts, highlighting their goals, 
methods, and selection systems 


Helping 
the 


A seminar-type program 


Portland 


for exceptionally endowed students 


selected by tests and observation 


Portland’s program for the gifted’ — 
the “Co-operative Program for Students 
of Exceptional Endowment’’ — was es- 
tablished in 1952 as an experimental 
study on the elementary and secondary 
level. 


Four Goals 


The plan listed four essential fea- 
tures: (1) providing for many kinds of 
unusual ability; (2) experimenting with 
methods that will develop such abilities 
and the encouragement and training of 
good teachers; (3) developing an educa- 
tional plan for promising students which 
will avoid permanently fixed grouping; 
and (4) co-operating with colleges for 
following up of the students from the 
program. 

Ten elementary schools and four high 
schools which represented all areas of 
the city were selected to participate in 
the study. Since 1953 four additional 
elementary schools and the remaining 
general high schools have been added 
to the pilot group. 

The place of the normal classroom in 


1Adapted from Here’s Hope for the Talented Child, 
Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, 16 Arting- 
ton Street, Boston, paper, 24 pages, 30 cents. 
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the education of the gifted was recog- 
nized as a major concern of the pro- 
gram. Good teaching takes into account 
personal differences; good teaching of 
this type can take place in regular class- 
rooms. For these reasons early efforts of 
the program were centered on assisting 
all classroom teachers to provide indi- 
vidual instruction commensurate with 
the ability of all children. 


In Elementary Schools 


To supplement classroom provisions, 
each elementary school has established 
a number of special interest classes. 
Children with similar interests and abil- 
ities are brought together for a period 
of from two to five hours each week to 
carry out studies, to increase skills, to 
write and debate in a manner not 
usually possible in regular classroom in- 
struction. 


In High Schools 


In the high school, the program first 
emphasized seminar-type classes for 
juniors and seniors in four academic 
fields: English, history, mathematics, 
and science. Selected students attended 


Gifted 


















these seminars in addition to the full 
program. In the first year 113 students 
attended 16 seminar classes in the four 
participating high schools. 

Junior-senior seminars continue to be 
the heart of the high school program, al- 
though most of the classes are now 
special sections of required or elective 
courses and are not extra classes. Each 
high school has added sophomore groups 
to the program and is providing special 
classes for students talented in art, 
dramatics, writing, and music. Last year 
850 students attended 66 special classes 
in seven high schools. 


Selection by Tests, Observation 

A broad definition of “giftedness” 
and an inclusive identification system 
have been combined to select compara- 
tively large numbers of children as “ex- 
ceptionally endowed.” 

At the beginning of the fifth grade 
all pupils are ranked according to their 
language and nonlanguage scores from 
the California Test of Mental Maturity. 
They are also ranked according to their 
average reading and average arithmetic 
scores from fourth-grade achievement 
tests. Pupils who rank in the top third 
on the basis of these scores, as well as 
pupils recommended by their teachers, 


are given the Thurstone’s Primary 
Mental Abilities Test. This test is 
given first within the recommended 


time limit and scored. On the following 
day the test is repeated with additional 
time, giving pupils who work slowly an 


A high school 


Bedford 


In Bedford, Mass., the high school 
gifted program’ is based on enrichment 
and acceleration: 

1. Enrichment. Classes include work 
that would not be part of the average 
presentation. (For instance, in English 
not only additional work is included, 
but reading and composition on a higher 
level are expected.) 

2. Acceleration. Some essential cours- 
es have been moved up a year or 
more in order to provide time for ad- 
vanced classes before leaving high 
school. These advanced courses may be 
classified as college level. Creative writ- 
ing, oral and written compositions, and 
research are continually accented in all 
classes. A strong program of language 
arts, science, mathematics, and social 
studies is required. Students will point 
their preparation in one of two direc- 
tions, technical and liberal arts. 


21 bid. 
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opportunity to demonstrate how much 
they are able to do. The scores from this 
test are ranked in the same manner as 
the previous scores. 

During the past four years, all pupils 
in grades five through eight in the pilot 
elementary schools have been tested by 
this procedure. 

The second phase of identification is 
the recommendation of the classroom 
teacher. The teacher is assisted in his 
observations by checking a personality 
guide sheet which lists 15 specific per- 
sonality characteristics considered -im- 
portant in determining superior achieve- 
ment. Since individual differences are 
evident at an early age, identification 
by teacher judgment begins in the first 
grade and continues through the eighth. 
A teacher may identify pupils having 
high intellectual ability or pupils with 
talent. 


Training Teachers 


One of the primary needs met during 
the first year in Portland’s program 
was in the field of teacher education. 
Reed College administered in co-opera- 
tion with the Portland schools, a teacher 
education program, making available its 
resources of plant, library, and person- 
nel for summer workshops and other 
in-service activities. Nearly 350 teach- 
ers and administrators attended the first 
four summer sessions held at the college. 

The program was made possible 
initially by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 


“honors” plan of 
five solids for students sponsored by 
the guidance department 





How to provide for 
special ability — 


@ Give definite instructions 
in research techniques and 
independent as well as 
group study skills. 


@ Stress instruction of the 
problem-project and sem- 
inar method, rather than the 
question-answer or recita- 
tion method. 


@ Encourage all forms of 
creative work, as writing, 
art, and handwork activities. 


@ Provide opportunities for 
released time to attend spe- 
cial events, travel lectures, 
concerts, etc. 


@ Arrange definite train- 
ing in working with others, 
not only in the position of 


leadership. 

@ Allow their helping 
slower children under guid- 
ance. 


@ Give all possible oppor- 
tunity to develop reasoning 
processes and a realization 
of their responsibilities. 


— Needham, Mass., Schools 
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The program began last year with 
the ninth grade; with each succeeding 
year, an additional grade will be in- 
cluded. 


Course Content 

The course content in the ninth grade 
includes: 

Algebra I: first-year algebra and as 
far into intermediate algebra as the 
class can progress. 

English I: emphasis on creative writ- 
ing and oral reports on literature com- 
mensurate with ability, less time on 
grammar. 

Biology: the usual tenth-grade courses 
with more laboratory, research, and out- 
side reading. 

Social Studies: World Civilization in 
the technical branch with stress on out- 
side reading. Ancient History for the 
liberal-arts branch includes history up 
to the past hundred years. 

Language: Latin I or French I. In 
the ninth grade personal typing is urged 


for all, public speaking in the tenth for 
all, and mechanical drawing for tech- 
nical students. Each year art and music 
will be particularly stressed for the 
liberal-arts people. 


Selection of Students 


Selection was made through recom- 
mendations by the guidance depart- 
ment. The guidance department bases 
its recommendation on a minimum I.Q. 
of 120; high achievement in subjects in 
previous grades, usually A work is re- 
quired; a reading level of at least 75 
per cent in the English Co-operative 
Test; 75 per cent of the SRA Arithmet- 
ical Reasoning; achievement tests and 
teacher recommendations based on per- 
severance, initiative, a willingness to 
learn, and a desire to seek answers to 
problems. For example, a student of 
average ability but having a high 
mathematical aptitude might take only 
the algebra course in the ninth-grade 
honors program. 


Seven objectives guided development of 
“separated” classes for the mentally advanced 
in the elementary grades 


Brockton 


Brockton’s program for gifted chil- 
dren* in the elementary school was de- 
veloped to attain a sevenfold objective: 

1. To help children of superior in- 
telligence develop their maximum po- 
tentialities. 

2. To bring out and develop leader- 
ship qualities which will function in a 
democracy. 

3. To serve as a stimulus to creative 
activities by developing group enter- 
prises, creative in nature with a view to 
stimulating wider reading and more 
meaningful learning. 

4. To develop teaching techniques 
adapted specifically to the highly en- 
dowed; to develop creative and dra- 
matic art by making the classroom a 
place for learning through eyes, ears, 
and hands as well as through the mind, 
by means of simple tools, crayons, 
paint, and clay; to relax the formality 
of the classroom to an easier, more nat- 
ural atmosphere. 

5. To serve as a preventive measure 
in helping gifted children’s emotional 
pitfalls in personality development 
which are often encountered by the 
highly endowed. 

6. To develop closer bonds between 
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home and school through home projects 
in which the family or friends may take 
part, and interpretation counseling serv- 
ice to the home by the Child’s Guidance 
Clinic. 

7. To maintain and improve mental 
health through supervision by the Spe- 
cial Class Advisory Committee and 
casework and psychotherapy service 
wherever needed. 


Three-Phase Selection 

The selection of pupils was made 
from those who: 

1. Had 1.Q.’s of 125 or over on group 
intelligence tests given in the schools. 

2. Had achievement at least two 
years above their C.A. expectancy levels 
despite 1.Q.’s below 125 on group tests. 

3. Were considered by their teachers 
to be exceptionally bright although they 
may not have met the qualifications of 
either high 1.Q.’s on group tests or high 
achievement scores. 

The special class is housed in the 
same school building with the regular 
class of the same age group and many 
enterprises are entered upon co-opera- 
tively. The class is balanced as nearly 
as possible to include an equal number 
of boys and girls and to include all 
levels of the socioeconomic groups. That 
the class has been a therapeutic oppor- 
tunity for some children has led to its 
value as a mental hygiene program; 
that it has stimulated and challenged 
gifted children to high goals of both 
experience and achievement has led to 
its value as an educational program; 
that it has helped the parents of gifted 
children to better understand their chil- 
dren, their needs, and their challenge 
has led to an alert and accepting group 
of parents. 


Results of Separation 


The separation technique in Brokton 
has produced the following results in 
the system’s elementary students: 

1. In a special class it is easy to pro- 
vide unique experiences and learning 
aids for the pupils. 

2. Pupils are not held back by slower- 
moving groups. 

3. Pupils have less chance to develop 
unwholesome work habits such as daw- 
dling. 

4. Each person’s thinking is chal- 
lenged by others with equally high in- 
tellects. 


Limited acceleration and concentrated 


East Meadow 


enrichment are provided for the talented 


in grades one through twelve 


To identify youngsters with superior 
ability in the East Meadow, L. I., N. Y., 
schools systematic group testing has 
been conducted in past years with spe- 
cific reference to children with high 
mental abilities and outstanding educa- 
tional achievement in the subject skill 
areas. In addition, where feasible, highly 
endowed youngsters were retested by 
the school psychologist with special at- 


tention here to a child’s spread of abil- 
ities. When teachers suspect giftedness 
despite poor achievement, children are 
also individually tested. 
Criteria to Be Met 

In the elementary grades, gifted chil- 
dren are considered for special accelera- 


tion if the following criteria have been 
met: 
(Concluded on page 63) 


















Administration 


The common concept of educational 
administration is characterized by the 
school administrator. In the public’s 
mind, it is he who operates and man- 
ages the schools and around him re- 
volves the total educational effort of 
the community. That this office has 
established itself as the pivotal posi- 
tion in American education is easily 
explained. 

As the educational task increased in 
the United States the board of educa- 
tion was unable to administer efficiently 
the schools. Casting about, seeking an 
administrative office that would lessen 
its problem the board of education 
settled on the head teacher, principal, 
and superintendent, in that order. The 
continuing pressure of the population 
coupled with an increasing demand for 
“free education” multiplied beyond the 
abilities and training of board members, 
the school problems in the community 
compelling the board to relinquish its 
personal and direct supervision of 
school affairs to the developing offices 
of the principalship and superintend- 
ency. 


Monadic Character 
The schools were closest to the people 
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Educational 











between the time of the establishment 
of the first colony in the United States 
and the appointment of the earliest 
“selectmen” who managed the public 
affairs. Until then, all decisions in 
public affairs were those of the town 
meeting. School policy and management 
were in the hands of the townspeople 
who met periodically to discuss and 
decide all matters of public concern. 

The increasing complexities of town 
life and ensuing problems, however, 
demanded more immediate decisions 
and closer attention than could be 
given by periodic meetings of the 
townspeople. Because of the administra- 
tive inadequacy of the town meeting 
there evolved a function that had for 
its responsibility the management of 
the public affairs. “Selectmen” were 
appointed to supervise the town in ac- 
cordance with the policies legislated 
at the meetings. The authority the 
townspeople had relinquished in this 
arrangement was minimal for through 
the periodic meetings they continued 
to exercise legislative and administra- 
tive control. 

This monadic character of educational 
administration persisted for some time 
until the pressures of growth and the 
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subsequent complexities in public affairs 
induced the town meetings to appoint 
special school committees. The work 
of these committees was confined to 
the educational problems. They ap- 
pointed teachers, provided for class- 
room space, and inspected the schools. 
Gradually, as in the case of the select- 
men, their task grew and by the nature 
of the responsibility slowly emerged to 
become committees in their own right. 
It was during this developmental 
stage that educational administration 
began to unfold into a bilateral struc- 
ture. The relationship of the people 
was still very close to the schools but 
actual management of them was pro- 
gressively turned over to the commit- 
tee. These committees were  well- 
established in the eighteenth century 
and had, by then, broadened their 
responsibilities to further include: visi- 
tation of classes. examination of pupils, 
decision on teacher salaries, provision 
for the repair of building, and deter- 
mination of the school year. 


Dyadic Character 


Probably the turning point in the 
direction of a dyadic structure was the 
establishment of the school committee 
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by law as the governing authority tor 
education. Through court interpreta- 
tions of school statutes, the school 
committee, later to be called “board 
of education,” was given greater legis- 
lative and administrative functions. 

The dyadic administrative nature of 
the educational structure remained for 
years and the people continued to play 
an important role in the government of 
the schools. The management of educa- 
tion was a twin responsibility of the 
board and the community. However, 
because of the previously mentioned 
population growth and __ increasing 
demand for “free education,” interest 
in continuing the role as an active 
member of the bilateral arrangement 
waned. The chasm between the people 
and the schools grew wider. For decades 
the board of education directly managed 
the schools and the public quietly as- 
sumed the role of pronouncing its satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction of school man- 
agement by means of the ballot. 

But it must not be construed, because 
the public’s function in the arrange- 
ment had evolved into a voter’s role 
only, that the people had lost their 
right in the administrative and legis- 
lative task. Their participation was not 
narrowed to the selection, as such, of 
a “board of administrators” only. As 
the public it can still exercise its legis- 
lative and administrative right through 
opinion, influence, pressure, and refer- 
endum. The potentiality is always there 
but the public has become lethargic in 
its practice. 


Triadic Character 


The triadic character of educational 
administration had its inception when 
boards began to recognize the large 
task that lay in their hands and that 
they were unable to oversee its efficient 


Educational Administration: A Triad . 
ments” in modern administration of our schools, how these elements 
emerged, developed, and were and are related to each other, and 
why the “regenerated activity of the public in education” represents a 
major challenge in the coming years to harmonize the work of the triad. 
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operation. Though a principal was 
nominally in charge of each school 
building, there was a need for an office 
that would be charged with the respon- 
sibility of looking to the detail of school 
matters in the community. It is be- 
lieved that the addition, when the need 
arose, to the administrative hierarchy 
was copied from the general organiza- 
tion of corporations which had been so 
successful in the country. With the 
board in a role akin to that of a board 
of directors, it could, then, discuss and 
approve policy, leaving the detail execu- 
tion to the newly created office. 
Somewhat over a hundred years ago 
the school superintendency came into 
being and its primary duty was the 
supervision of the schools, principally 
in the area of instruction. Since then, 
it has run the gamut of educational 
responsibility from the supervision of 
the instructional program to the ad- 
ministration of the entire educational 
effort of a community. The develop- 
ment to the present relationship of 
the superintendency in the triad was 
a slow process, dilatory because the 
boards of education were reluctant to 
permit freedom in function and the 
absence of professional training pro- 
grams for school administration. 
Today, the educational administra- 
tive structure of a community is a com- 
position of three elements — the public, 
the board of education, and the school 
administrator. The public exercises its 
administrative right through the selec- 
tion of board members, referenda, pub- 
lic pressure, and influence. The author- 
ity to administer is inherent in the 
board of education by state law. The 
executive powers held by the adminis- 
trator are conferred by the board and 
some by statutory recognition and 
definition. By virtue of the state 


statutes and conferment of authority 
to the administrator, there is an ad- 
ministrative relationship between these 
three elements common to all com- 
munities in the country. However, the 
affinity in relationship varies in degree 
from community to community depend- 
ing, largely, upon the caliber of leader- 
ship and its understanding of the 
purpose of the triadic character of 
educational administration. 


Present Relationship in the Triad 


In like manner, as the board of edu- 
cation had developed to overshadow the 
public’s role in the educational ad- 
ministrative function, trained adminis- 
tration had begun to render the board’s 
role somewhat less conspicuous. Several 
factors were instrumental in creating 
the impetus that led to this direction. 
The expanding educational responsi- 
bility, trained administrators, vigorous 
leadership by some early superintend- 
ents, decreased size of the board, the 
school survey movement, and the de- 
veloping concept that the nucleus of 
the executive function should be the 
superintendency were among these 
factors. 

This development to date has not 
been without unpleasantness and the 
demarcation of power and function be- 
tween the board and superintendent 
remains enveloped in a fog that will 
require some years of education and 
diligent co-operation to burn it away. 
Throughout the evolution of school 
administration the board has begrudg- 
ingly given over tasks to the office. 
The growing power of the administrator 
has caused some anxiety that the office 
may, eventually. take unto itself the 
full control of education. 

Again, as in the past, a growing popu- 
lation is the primary cause for educa- 


. . a discussion. of the three “ele- 













tional problems. It differs from the past 
in that the demand today is not for a 
“free education” but a demand for an 
equal opportunity to a fuller and more 
enlightened education in a better facility 
with good equipment. However, it does 
differ greatly in another respect, for 
in the 19th century the people were 
willing for others to assume the respon- 
sibility for most aspects of the educa- 
tional task. Today, the people are 
beginning to exercise their administra- 
tive right by increasingly voicing their 
attitude and opinion and demonstrating 
them. through referenda, board elec- 
tions, school and service organizations. 
The people seemingly have awakened 
to a realization that they occupy a 
primary seat in educational administra- 
tion and have decided to exercise the 
rights inherent in that role 

The public today is more intelligent 
and cognizant of educational needs: it 
has a greater standard of living: it is 
more democratic in practice and knowl- 
edge; it is in throes of examining, test- 
ing, and strengthening values and 
objectives which are a joy to see in 
their seedling stages. The American 
public is just turning the corner in its 
quest for a life devoid of the past 
tribulations and their causes. It has 
uncovered the instruments of democracy 
and is acquainting itself with their uses. 
A joy that it may be to see the awaken- 
ing of the people to greater participa- 
tion, it makes the educational path 
ahead stony and uneven because two 
elements of the administration have 
gone too long in a direction of their 
own choosing without close communica- 
tion with the people and an awareness 
of their educational desires, needs. 
tastes, purposes, and views. 

Because the public’s role was not 
carefully enmeshed in the administra- 
tive relationship will require a careful 
study and planning for an arrangement 
that will permit its fuller participation. 
How well and how soon this can be 
achieved rests upon three factors: 
(1) awareness of the condition on the 
part of educational administration, 
(2) a willingness to rearrange the 
organization and the caliber of leader- 
ship in lay education, and (3) pro- 
fessional education. 


Function of the Administrator 


Presently, lack of physical space and 
the teacher shortage are helping to cul- 
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“A good, hard look must be given to determine how the public 


can effectively function in administration.” 


tivate greater dependence upon the 
school administrator. By the late 1930’s 
and the early 1940’s he was enjoying 
a modicum of quiet and longer periods 
of equilibrium in his task. The problem 
of retrenchment during the depression 
had lessened. This short respite was 
followed by the unpredictable exigen- 
cies of a war. From priority ratings on 
supplies and man power to gearing the 
school activities with patriotic drives 
and providing programs of care and 
recreation for children of working- 
mothers, his task continued to spiral. 
The school construction between 1900 
and World War I, plus a limited con- 
struction between the late 1920’s and 
1930, provided more than enough class- 
room space for a decreasing school 
population. The empty classrooms of 
the 1930’s were soon filled by 1943 
and his problems became greater than 
they had ever been during the develop- 
ment of his office. 

Of necessity, stress had been laid 
during the evolvement of the school 
superintendency on the practical aspects 
of educational administration. Jn_ its 
beginning, the position had a dual task 
of supervision of instruction and ad- 
ministration. The latter was largely a 
keeping of school records. Slowly more 
and more of the administrative detail 
was added to its function. After 1923 
the supervisory task was largely as- 
sumed by trained specialists, and by 
1933 the office had been given the 
personnel responsibilities of appoint- 
ment, transfer, and dismissal. The 1930 
decade was crucial in the growth of 
the school superintendency for educa- 
tional administration was turning the 
corner from an emphasis on application 
to the details of the responsibility to a 
function of the guidance, direction, and 
co-ordination of the auxiliary elements 
of the educational effort — personnel, 
curriculum, buildings, finance, and 
school-community relations. This trend 
toward the blocking of large areas of 
responsibilities for administrative action 
and leaving the detail to specialized 
assistance was clear by 1950. 


Manager vs. Educational 
Leadership? 


Clearly of late, the superintendent is 
beginning to assume quite a different 
role. He is not confining himself to 
the minutiae of the task but has broken 
the chrysalis and is emerging from a 





management role to a position of newer 
status — leading and co-ordinating the 
educational effort. Blocking the task 
into broad areas of personnel, cur- 
riculum, buildings, finance, and school- 
community relations and employing 
specialized assistance gives him an op- 
portunity he has never had to overview 
continually the work as it is directed 
toward educational efficiency and per- 
mits him, because of the absence of 
the pressures of administrative detail, 
a greater objectivity in the solution of 
educational problems. The trend will 
also help to turn away some of the 
fog that envelops the relationship of 
the board and superintendent for it 
begins to demark the responsibility of 
each. 

However, the problems ensuing from 
the swollen school population may 
delay the ultimate growth of this con- 
cept in educational administration. 
Unless boards and communities are 
willing to provide the specialized assist- 
ance necessary in educational adminis- 
tration, the superintendent, for years, 
will be inundated by the problems of 
finance and school construction. In such 
event, it is quite possible that school 
administration may be steered from its 
present course toward leadership of 
pure management of school affairs. 

In the coming years, education will 
face many crucial problems most of 
which will stem from the regenerated 
activity of the public in education. The 
public interest is being activated by a 
growing awareness that school policy 
rests with the community. Good leader- 
ship will be necessary to assist in chan- 
neling this activity toward bettering 
the educational effort and avoiding the 
pitfalls that may cause a decline in 
the total effort. But first, and soon, 
the administrative structure must be 
overhauled and patterned to provide a 
maximum of participation by all three 
elements of the administration. Since 
the relationship between the board and 
superintendent has become more clear 
and the role of the community remains 
unclear, it is this latter facet that needs 
attention. A good, hard look must be 
given to determine how the public can 
effectively function in administration. 
Perhaps, if the new concept of the 
school administrator, leadership and co- 
ordination, is nurtured he can be the 
agent that will harmonize the work of 
the educational administrative triad. @ 
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Summer 
Interns in 
Industry 


Like most American school systems 
Alliance, Ohio — an industrial city of 
30,000 — has recognized the need for 
a carefully developed guidance program. 
This article, however, will be concerned 
with only one phase of our counseling 
service — our ninth-grade civics course 
which devotes approximately eight 
weeks to group and individual counsel- 
ing. A concrete example illustrating the 
value of direct contact with industry is 
presented to show how one community 
solved the problem of enriching the 
counselor’s knowledge of the industrial 
world of work. 

It is our experience that many coun- 
selors tend to have a one-sided academic 
background. They tend to do a satis- 
factory job of counseling with the stu- 
dent preparing for college. However, 
there is considerable evidence to sug- 
gest that many counselors lack an un- 
derstanding of the importance of pres- 
ent and future placement of the 
noncollege student. In addition, an ab- 
sence of surveys to determine occupa- 
tional opportunities is, unfortunately, a 
characteristic of too many communities. 
This lack of fundamental information 
and the absence of direct knowledge of 
jobs prevents a realistic appraisal of 
opportunities in the local or surrounding 
communities. 

The typical, broad approach to this 
problem usually includes field trips, 
Career Days, and occupational surveys. 
The importance of field trips to visit 
business and industry is not denied. 
Career days as a feature of our guidance 
program are carefully stressed. It is 
obvious that printed material and sur- 
veys can increase the counselor’s under- 
standing of occupational trends. Never- 
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To balance a one-sided 
academic background, 
Alliance, Ohio, 

school counselors spend their 
summers as work interns 
for firsthand experience 

in industry — 
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theless, our experience revealed a need 
for further firsthand contact with in- 
dustry. If the counselor is to appreciate 
the significance of such factors as a 
steady increase in the labor force, 
changes in relative size of major occu- 
pational groups, and the increasing de- 
mands for skilled mechanics, repair- 
men, and technicians, he must spend 
substantial blocks of time in direct con- 
tact with industry. 

The question is: “What can the 
schools do to move teachers away from 
the academic world into the production 
world for firsthand experience with in- 
dustry?” One answer is: “We can place 
counselors as interns in industry during 
the summer months.” 


Several Communities Combine 


Alliance is an active member of the 
Industrial Information Institute, an or- 
ganization of industrial concerns with 
headquarters in Youngstown, Ohio. The 
organization was created to help the 
public understand how everyone makes 
his living and to help people in this 
area — especially younger people — to 
realize that there are better job oppor- 
tunities at home than there are available 
practically anywhere in the United 
States. This organization assumed the 
leadership role and secured the co- 
operation of five cities and 14 industries 
after several exploratory meetings. Pre- 
vious contacts with industry through 
Business-Industry-Education days and 
the use of industrial personnel in guid- 
ance classes prepared the way for our 
joint program. In most communities the 
interns were scheduled to a_ specific 
plant and placed on a regular job 
through normal employment procedures. 


In Alliance, a contact man from indus- 
try assisted in creating a more flexible 
program. Each intern spent three to five 
days, depending upon the size and com- 
plexity of the industry, in each of five 
different industries rather than several 
weeks in a single industry. Under this 
program the Alliance interns were classi- 
fied as special school consultants as- 
signed to field duties. 

The industrial contact proved to be 
a valuable asset to everyone. He op- 
erated as a liaison agent between the 
various industrial concerns and the 
school officials. It was his primary re- 
sponsibility to see that industrial per- 
sonnel at all levels understood the pur- 
pose of the internship program and to 
help plan the kinds of experiences that 
would be of maximum value to school 
personnel. Usually the initial contact 
produced a conference with top manage- 
ment. Personnel directors followed 
through with: (1) an overview of plant 
operation, (2) a tour of various divi- 
sions, (3) a planned, day-by-day sched- 
ule of the time to be spent with the in- 
dustry, and (4) detailed background 
information adaptable to classroom use. 

On a typical day, the mornings would 
be spent with workers, foremen, and 
supervisors. The intern had considerable 
leeway to observe, question, and confer 
with anyone he desired. Afternoons were 
frequently used to summarize observa- 
tions, to develop job descriptions, and 
to revisit work areas for additional in- 
formation. 


Dr. Hammond is superintendent in 
Alliance, Ohio, while Mr. Hazen is 
director of guidance there. 
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Classroom Teacher Functions as 
Counselor 

Guidance thrives best if counselors 
have assistance in: (1) facing their 
problems, (2) recognizing their capa- 
cities, and (3) utilizing the resources of 
school and community. Our counselors 
work with a fully trained director of 
guidance but they are primarily class- 
room teachers. It is our opinion that 
the ideal counselor should be a good 
classroom teacher and possess a broad 
background of training and experience 
in guidance. Our problem was to meet 
these rigorous demands of counseling 
by securing the maximum value from 
our industrial internship. 

One phase ef our answer to this prob- 
lem was a two-and-one-half hour class 
each Saturday morning for a period of 
eight weeks. This class was developed 
with the co-operation of Dr. Dwight 
Arnold, director of Guidance Testing, 
Kent State University. This enabled 
the counselors to share experiences and 
avoid generalizations which might re- 
sult from a limited experience. Some of 
the activities of this class included: 
(1) reporting on job experience for the 
week, (2) reviewing employment pol- 
icies of the various industries, (3) com- 
paring employment forms, (4) identify- 
ing the common problems of employees, 
(5) identifying important job families 
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A school counselor 

in the Alliance, Ohio, 
district is shown in his 
industrial intern duties: above, 
in the employment office; 
left, working alongside an 
open hearth in production. 
On the first page of the 
article, the counselor is 
pictured in the pattern shop, 
doing layout and design. 


and employment patterns, and (6) ex- 
changing information on industrial ap- 
prenticeship programs. Class projects 
required the development of job descrip- 
tions. Numerous examples were pre- 
sented and constructively criticized. 
Each counselor was required to select 
at least one industry and include: (1) 
a description of its product or products, 
(2) a report of its place in the com- 
munity, (3) an overview of employ- 
ment problems, and (4) a summary of 
information that would be valuable in 
counseling. 

Several unexpected learnings were re- 
peatedly emphasized by the counselors. 
The opportunity to participate as an 
observer in labor-management confer- 
ences on both fundamental and insig- 
nificant problems was an unusually re- 
warding experience. As one counselor 
put it: “I have read about labor prob- 
lems but the impact of on-the-spot ex- 
periences is almost beyond description. 
For the first time I am really beginning 
to understand the various points of view 
that must be reconciled.” Another coun- 
selor said, “Participation in labor-man- 
agement meetings helps you realize that 
many factors beyond the job itself are 
important to satisfactory employment. 
Terms such as ‘fringe benefits’ and 
‘welfare policies’ have greater meaning 
now.” 


Financial Support 


Two basic approaches were used to 
finance the intern’s experience. In one 
plan the intern was placed on a specific 
job for the eight-week period and was 
paid by industry as a worker. An alter- 
nate approach, utilized by Alliance, 
designated the intern as a consultant to 
the public schools for the purpose of de- 
veloping resource materials to enrich 
the counseling program. This approach 
permitted a maximum of flexibility. In 
general, the interns discovered it was 
not necessary to spend eight weeks in 
a single position or industrial plant in 
order to get the point of view of the 
worker and secure necessary data for 
guidance purposes. If he reached a point 
of diminishing returns after a few days 
with a specific industry, he was reas- 
signed to another location. 


Orientation of Industrial Personnel 


A careful program to acquaint the 
industrial personnel with the purpose 
of the program is essential. A climate of 
clear communication avoids an atmos- 
phere of suspicion. For example, labor 
needs to know who the visitors represent 
and why they are observing and ques- 
tioning workers. In some plants, the 
“man with the notebook” is suspected 
of rate studies. Unless an adequate ex- 
planation is made, normal discussion 
and frank opinions are difficult to ob- 
tain. 

When management fully understands 
the scope of the program the result is 
a generous assignment of plant per- 
sonnel for consultant purposes. Many 
useful suggestions will then be de- 
veloped. 


Results of the Program 


In evaluating their experiences, our 
interns found these significant changes 
in their own understanding of jobs and 
job placement: 

1. Better appreciation of industry’s 
problems and an increased awareness of 
its positive contribution to community 
life 

2. Increased realization of noncollege 
opportunities for capable high school 
graduates 

3. New appreciation of opportunities 
for technically trained high school gradu- 
ates to assist college-trained personnel 

4. New knowledge for planning field 
trips to enrich the basic curriculum 

5. Insights on job-family requirements 
which will improve the teaching of 
occupations and needed job abilities 

6. Increased ability to advise on ap- 
prenticeship programs leading to skilled 
trades 

7. Additional insights on job demands 
and job satisfactions: duties, types of 
equipment, routine and varied work 
programs, mental application, physical 
exertion and accident hazards a 
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A variety of 


The history of teacher training in 
America has been one of gradual evolu- 
tion. Originally we had virtually no 
teacher training programs. It was pre- 
sumed that a man who knew his sub- 
ject and had a few scruples was com- 
petent enough to impart knowledge to 
others. But when both the curriculum 
and the sheer physical size of the school 
expanded, and school people were faced 
with the problem of a graded school, 
the need for pedagogical methods was 
recognized. Education began to require 
teamwork and co-ordinated effort on 
the part of a staff. 

Is this enough? Many educators — 
both professors of education and school 
administrators — maintain that it isn’t. 
They are already thinking in terms of 
teacher preparation programs from five 
to seven years in length. Besides mas- 
ters and doctors of philosophy degrees 
in education, some universities grant 
the educational doctorate. Still another 
degree approaching in value the doc- 
torate — the certificate in education — 
is now making its appearance. Many 
school boards offer pay increments to 
teachers who have increased their train- 
ing. In many cases, rehiring or tenure 
rights as well as advancement on the 
salary schedule are contingent upon the 
teacher’s getting additional training. 

Yet in the face of all of this, school 
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practical ways to — 
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Programs 
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systems and allied teacher training in- 
stitutions the nation over have not yet 
developed the type of training program 
for which the teachers feel an urgent 
need, nor a program with which the 
administrators are satisfied, despite the 
fact that there has been a proliferation 
of programs for in-service training. 
Do elementary school principals feel 
that the courses their teachers are tak- 
ing for salary increases are optimally 
helpful? The elementary school prin- 
cipal who is deeply concerned for the 
improvement of his instructional pro- 
gram is probably attempting to get bal- 
ance into his staff. He knows that he 
can’t have every one of his teachers 
equally well prepared to teach science, 
English composition, social studies, 
mathematics, foreign language, health, 
music and art, reading, and literature. 
Consequently he would like to encour- 
age certain of his teachers having the 
necessary aptitude and interest to de- 
velop a competency in certain areas 
which need strengthening in his school 
— science, music, or art, for example. 
But the courses that he wants them to 
take are undergraduate courses rather 


Dr. Bell is superintendent of District 
#2 and Mr. Green is a teacher in the 
Chicago, Ill., public schools. 


than graduate courses. There should be, 
therefore, some flexibility in the require- 
ments for promotional credit. At the 
request of the principal, and with the 
approval of the director of personnel, a 
teacher should perhaps be permitted to 
take at the undergraduate level a certain 
percentage of the semester hours re- 
quired for advancement on the salary 
schedule. 

The high school principal too has his 
problems of staffing. Because high school 
teachers of certain subjects are in short 
supply, he may find it necessary to 
change a teacher of history, for example, 
into a teacher of physics or mathe- 
matics. Or he may find it necessary to 
give a teacher a split program for which 
the teacher feels herself inadequately 
prepared. In order to achieve his ob- 
jective, his request for a teacher to be 
allowed to take certain undergraduate 
work for promotional credit should be 
granted, at least until there is again an 
adequate supply of teachers in all sub- 
jects and combinations of subjects. 


Requirements for Salary Increments 


In recent years all the large cities 
have adopted the single-salary schedule. 
Advancement on this schedule is com- 
monly contingent upon the teacher’s 
getting a master’s degree, a doctorate, 
or 30 semester hours beyond the mas- 
ter’s degree. The requirements are the 
same for teachers at all levels. But 
there has been no realistic adaptation 
of the courses in the graduate schools 
to meet the changed needs. The grad- 
uate courses in education have been de- 
signed primarily to meet the needs of 
teachers seeking promotion to positions 
as administrators, directors, supervisors, 
or counselors. The graduate courses in 
subject areas have been designed pri- 
marily to meet the needs of high school 
teachers or those seeking promotion to 
teaching positions in the colleges or uni- 
versities. These courses are usually too 
highly specialized to meet the needs of 
elementary teachers or even of high 
school teachers seeking to increase their 
usefulness as teachers to the community 
in which they are teaching. 

Since the normal schools of pre-de- 
pression days have been converted for 
the most part into liberal arts colleges, 
there is little time in their curricula 
for a review of the common branches 
and a study of modern methods and 
techniques for teaching the elementary 
school subjects. Yet there remains a 
crying need for this type of instruction. 
The teacher training institutions and 
boards of education should get together 
to consider the needs. There is little 
doubt that the colleges would be willing 
to meet the needs if this undergraduate 
type of training were made acceptable 
for earning increments in salary. Mean- 
while, school administrators must do 
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the best they can to solve this in-service 
training problem by organizing co-op- 
erative or mutual assistance work shops 
and clinics. 


Practical Ways of Meeting the Need 


School superintendents throughout 
the nation are trying in various ways to 
meet the need for the old normal school 
type of training, and for broadening 
and deepening the education of teachers 
in the content of the subjects they teach. 
In Chicago’s District Number Two, 
teachers — and administrators — engage 
in a variety of in-service training ac- 
tivities that have proved their effective- 
ness. Besides the traditional ones — 
faculty meetings, projects in curriculum 
revision and evaluation — there are a 
number of activities of the sharing type 
which contribute to the teacher’s com- 
petency in the classroom. These include: 


1. Study Groups 


In order to promote continuity, artic- 
ulation, and improvement in the school 
curriculum, classroom teachers attend 
rounds of study group meetings. Last 
year 200 teachers in the district at- 
tended ten groups while student teach- 
ers, principals, or fellow teachers at- 
tended to their classes. The method is 
adapted to the nature of the problem 
— clinic, workshop, demonstration, dis- 
cussion, panel — each focused on spe- 
cific problems which arise out of sur- 
veys conducted by teachers in member 
schools of the district. Here is a partial 
listing from the actual schedule for last 
semester: 


Subject and Level: 

Gifted in High School — (9-12) 

Gifted in Elementary School — (Adjust- 
ment Teachers, El. and H. S.) 

Composition and Grammar — (4-6) 

Mathematics — (4-6) 

Mathematics and Science — (7-9, El. and 
H. S. Representatives ) 


2. Building Committees 


While various administrators within 
the school system itself sponsor city 
wide committees, in District Two each 
principal has subcommittees in his own 
school; one apiece in the major areas of 
learning. Included are: 


. Reading and literature 

. English composition and grammar 
. Arithmetic 

. Science 

. Social studies 


Three teachers serve on each com- 
mittee, of whom one is appointed chair- 
man by the principal. Here teachers 
tackle problems in terms of certain 
areas of learning, such as_ textbook 
selection, pupil achievement evaluation, 
the teaching of English composition, 
and adapting curriculum and instruc- 
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tion to the needs of different types of 
pupil — slow, average, and academically 
talented. 

Then there are committees of build- 
ing principals district-wide, correspond- 
ing to the major areas of learning, who 
meet with the district superintendent 
and each other to the end that all 
schools within the district may profit 
from the findings and recommendations 
of the teachers’ committees. Further, 
problems whose solutions are dependent 
upon administrative measures to be 
taken at a higher level are identified and 
solved to the satisfaction of teachers. 


3. Teacher Visitation 


A program of teacher visitation to 
other schools both within and without 
the district can have extremely bene- 
ficial value to teachers, but visiting days 
can be quite unproductive if not care- 
fully and purposefully planned. In Dis- 
trict Two teachers are authorized occa- 
sionally to visit other schools, but these 
are the policies which help extract max- 
imum efficiency from the activity: 


a) In general only one teacher is released 
for visitation at any one time. A replace- 
ment for the absentee must be supplied 
from the local school staff with no expense 
to the board for a substitute. 

b) The visit must have a purpose defi- 
nitely related to the improvement of some 
phase of the instructional program or the 
solution of some school problem under 
study. 

c) The school to be visited must be 
known to be a very promising source of 
help. 

d) Careful plans must be made for the 
visit to make sure of a.cordial reception 
for the visitor and a willingness on the part 
of the school visited to try to be helpful. 

e) No more time should be allowed for 
the visit than is required for the necessary 
observation and conference. 


4. Reading Material 


Because of changes in grade or in sub- 
ject-matter assignments, limited knowl- 
edge acquired in a minor field while 
training for teaching, and the rapid 
growth of knowledge in all areas of 
learning, teachers must keep abreast. As 
a result, principals in District Two have 
developed resourceful ideas that are pro- 
ductive in getting factual information 
to their teachers. In one elementary 
school, for example, the principal makes 
it possible for teachers handling science 
at all levels to receive science instruc- 
tion subject-wise, if they wish it, from 
those teachers in the school who are best 
prepared in science. In other schools, 
principals recommend and procure cer- 
tain materials for teachers to read to 
augment their knowledge, and _ skills. 
These include: 


1. High school and college texts in gen- 
eral science, physics, chemistry, biology, 
astronomy, and geology. 


2. Regular subscriptions for the foreign- 
language editions of The Reader’s Digest: 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian 

3. Manuals of style, handbooks, and col- 
lege texts for composition and rhetoric. 

4. The latest brochures on College Board 
examinations. 

5. High school and college texts in his- 
tory, economics, and other areas of the 
social studies. 


College Credit Courses “Near Home” 


Techniques taught to teachers attend- 
ing education courses in summer sessions 
at colleges and universities throughout 
the country may be stimulating and re- 
freshing, but how successfully can all 
the techniques taught be translated into 
practice by teachers coming from all 
over the nation? For instance, many 
techniques, good as they may be, are 
dependent upon certain facilities and 
“climates” which are different from 
what teachers might really have. What’s 
more, different teachers come to summer 
school with different problems. Because 
of the heterogeneity of his class, the 
professor finds it difficult to make his 
course specific enough to satisfy the 
needs of individuals. 

In District Two, teachers can attend 
college courses — and receive credit — 
by attending one of the late afternoon 
sessions at one of the neighborhood 
branches of Chicago Teachers College, 
which is part of the Chicago public 
schools system. Besides being highly 
practical in content, courses can be 
planned in terms of specific problems 
common to most of the teachers, pre- 
cisely because most of the attending 
teachers come from schools within dis- 
tricts working on the same problems. 
The instruction can often be pitched 
to a particular level as well as to a par- 
ticular area of instruction. 


Teachers Need Assistance 

Such programs, initiated by adminis- 
trators, can be deliberately focused on 
improving teacher competency in the 
classroom in terms of specific felt needs. 
What’s more, they realistically lead 
teachers to feel that their problems are 
not so unique that they cannot be 
solved. Teachers can be of great assist- 
ance to one another. Each has a compe- 
tency in one or more specialties which 
confers upon her the role of leadership 
and instructor in respect to her fellow 
teachers. Her colleagues in turn can re- 
turn the favor by sharing their special- 
ties and know-how. But the administra- 
tor must be the catalytic agent who 
makes it possible for this leaven to be- 
come operative. Teachers can rarely get 
such a co-operative enterprise into oper- 
ation without guidance, an attitude of 
permissiveness, encouragement, and a 
desire to assist on the part of adminis- 
trators. a 
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Industry Sponsors the Science Fair 


A new dimension to the school science fair 
was added in Westbury, as 40 


Long Island industries demonstrated how 














scientific principles taught in 





science classrooms are adapted to industrial 








research and production — 


Ni pss 


Above: Three Westbury, N. Y., high school students are 
treated to a close look at Republic Aviation’s F-105 
Thunderchief; below: a project engineer for Teletronics 
Laboratory, Inc., explains some of his firm’s equipment 
to Long Island students and their faculty advisor. The 
visits precluded the students’ manning of exhibit booths 
of industry at the Westbury Mid-Island Science Fair. 


While school science fairs have now 
become a regular part of many school’s 
curriculum, the Mid-Island Science Fair, 
held at the Westbury, L.I., N. Y., high 
school last spring, was different in that 
some 40 Long Island industries took 
advantage of the fair to demonstrate 
how scientific principles as taught in 
science classrooms are adapted to in- 
dustrial research and production. 

For several years Westbury, as well 
as most of the surrounding high schools, 
has held its own local student science 
fairs to choose the best student science 
projects to exhibit in the Long Island 
Science Congress, a science fair which 
demonstrates the best products of all 
Long Island students. Early in 1958, the 
president of the Westbury PTA sug- 
gested that industry might be invited to 
the high school to demonstrate their 
products. 

The consensus of opinion of the com- 
mittee of laymen, invited to discuss the 
matter, was that industry should be CECIL L. RICE 
I rue Waeat tee oe Superintendent, Union Free School District 1, Westbury, N. Y. 
mittee” was charged with approaching 
industry with the proposition. 


Two Difficulties ever, that many companies believed it stated that with the shortage of engi- 

The committee discovered that indus- would not pay to exhibit in one rela- neers and technicians, it was doubtful 
try was very willing to co-operate; so tively small school (Westbury has ap-_ if plant personnel could be spared 12 
much material and valuable time of proximately 1200 pupils) for a limited hours per day for the three days that 
plant personnel would be involved, how- audience. Several smaller industries the fair would run. 
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Among the Exhibitors . . . 


American Bosch Arma Corp. 
(Guidance system developed for 
the Titan ICBM, which enables 
the missile to find its target ac- 
curately) 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 


(A J44 jet engine, the first, small 
lightweight 1000-lb. thrust turbo- 
jet produced in the United States) 


Airborne Instruments Laboratories 


(A missile master unit, equipment 
designed for controlling and co- 
ordinating the use of the Nike 
anti-aircraft missile batteries) 








What school 


patrons saw at the 





Westbury Fair — 


























A model of the Terrapin, 
Republic Aviation 
Corporation’s low-cost, 
high-flying missile was 
one of the many exhibts 
at the fair. 











Meadowbrook Hospital 

(A display of radio-active isotopes 
such as used in diagnosis, and a 
demonstration by means of a 
Geiger counter of the location of 
radio-active iodine) 


Adelphi College 

(Vapor phase chromatograph, an 
aid in the analysis of chemical 
compounds) 


Westbury Electronics, Inc. 

(A closed-circuit TV system includ- 
ing camera, modulator, and a 
network of coaxial cable to sev- 
eral receivers) 





The Bell Telephone Company, one of the 40 Mid-Island Science Fair 
exhibitors, demonstrated the progress made by the telephone since 
the days of Alexander Graham Bell, its inventor. 
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Two major problems — potential au- 
dience and man-power shortage — faced 
the committee. 

To solve difficulty number one, the 
committee invited the superintendents 
and principals of several surrounding 
high schools to participate in the fair. 
The combined enrollment of nine co- 
operating schools — Carle Place, East 
Meadow, Garden City, Hicksville, 
Mineola, W. Tresper Clarke, Union, 
Wheatley, and Westbury — is approxi- 
mately 10,000 pupils. Both major and 
minor industries were more than will- 
ing to exhibit to so large a potential 
audience. 

To help solve the man-power prob- 
lem — personnel to man the booths at 
the fair — it was suggested to the com- 
panies that teams of students be sent 
to the industries themselves to be 
trained to explain and demonstrate the 
products. 

Forty industries, colleges, and govern- 
ment agencies responded enthusiastically 
to the idea. 


Student Teams 


Each of the nine co-operating high 
schools chose a science teacher to spon- 
sor a company and to lead a team of 
students to visit the plant. One pupil 
from each of the schools joined this 
team of top science instructors. To 
select pupils, each school evaluated the 
science interests of their best pupils and 
nominated the top 40. Students with 
an interest in biological research were 
placed on a team to visit such firms as 
the Waldeman Foundation, which is 
conducting research in cancer. Those 
with interests in electronics were as- 
signed to a team to visit plants such as 
Bell Telephone, Hazeltine, Teletronics, 
etc. 

Meeting students with similar inter- 
ests from the eight other schools, ar- 
ranging exhibits with top-flight engi- 
neers and technicians, observing our 
country’s most modern technical prod- 
ucts in construction — these by-prod- 
ucts of the science fair lent inestimable 
value to the science interests of the par- 
ticipating students. 

The fair, held in the two gymnasia 
of the Westbury high school, was visited 
by more than 20,000 guests. The ex- 
hibits were open from ten to ten and 
the 400 science pupils rotated in con- 
ducting the demonstrations. Educational 
films and slides, furnished by industry 
and government, were shown continu- 
ously in the school auditorium. 

As our school’s finest science students 
and their teachers were able to get out 
into industry and industry was able to 
demonstrate their products to students 
and school patrons, the Mid-Island Sci- 
ence Fair was a progressive union of 
school and industry. a 
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How Fares the Superintendents’ Tenure? 


> In 45 out of the 56 large cities studied in this recent survey, the term of office of 
the superintendent is definitely lengthening over the period of the previous survey. 


> The tenure pattern, however, during the past ten to 20 years has not demon- 
strated the job stability evidenced during the 1920-30 period. 


> During the past 25 years, 17 out of 109 terminations were due to dismissal: a 
rebuttal to the oft-repeated charge that in nine out of ten cases superintendents 
are forced to resign because of whims of the school board. 


TABLE 1. Tenure of Superintendents in 58 Cities Above 200,000 Population, 
During the Period 1932-57 


WILLARD B. SPALDING and Cities Employing One Superintendent Years Served in Cities Employing Four 
ERRETT HUMMEL During 25 Year Period Superintendents, 1932-57 

Toronto, Canada 

“= Ist 2nd 3rd Present 

Years Served in Cities Employing Two 












































- : poy Akron 6 8 14 2 
The December, 1947, issue of the Superintendents, 1932-57 Columbus 17 12 7 1 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in- i ae Denver 10 2 8 10 
cluded an article by Dr. Willard B. Afiaabe 23 14 Detroit 23 3 11 1 
| Spalding, then dean of the School of Birmingham 15 15 Hawaii 9 12 7 3 
| Education at the University of Illinois, Cincinnati 7 21 pang er ‘ . : : 
| on the rate of turnover in large school Fort Worth 15 11 Mianni ro : 10 10 
: ite D ‘ Fousten 21 12 Miami 16 16 4 4 
superintendencies. At that time there ston Newark 9 6 10 4 
were 42 cities in the United States which ane J City - . oy’ Wak 10 8 5 10 
had a population of over 200,000 and Artin oy 21 4 Philadelphia 15 9 7 2 
data from 40 of these revealed that 18 Ay : b St. Paul 12 3 2 8 
cities had employed three superintend- ; ‘ egneen Tampa 5 12 4 8 
H : : Rd Meets "ita : years 16.5 13 Tul 5 1 9 14 
ents during the previous 15 year period — i 2 
(1932-47), while 17 had employed twO Years Served in Cities Employing Three inc = ue = He. 
superintendents, and five cities had em- Superintendents, 1932-57 Average No. . 5 
ployed four. The evidence at that time of years 11.9 6.7 it 6.4 


























(1947) indicated strongly that there was Ist 2nd Present 
not a continuing pattern of educational 
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administrative leadership in the larger — 7 oy sy Superintendents, 1932-57 
cities of our nation and among the Cleveland 12 14 10 Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Present 
predominate reasons given for this sit- Dallas 15 4 12 - ~_ 
uation were: ill health, other opportun- Dayton _ 7 9 10 Chicago _ . 2s aa 
ities in education, death, retirement, Grand Rapids 4 13 8 Jacksonville 4 aa eS . 
dismissal, and work opportunities out- Louisville 5 . ee ao m4 og 9 - 6 
side the educational field. man 13 22 6 ae : . 
i Milwaukee 30 6 7 Oakland 6 5 2 6 8 
In an attempt to determine whether Norfolk City 20 6 8 Portland, Ore. 11 6 3 6 4 
the passing of a decade had brought Pittsburgh _ 12 3 13 Youngstown 5 3 Rea 1 
some measure of permanence or sta- Richmond 14 13 11 Buffalo 18 13 3 4 0.5 
bility to the position of school superin- St. Louis 10 2 15 Average No. 
tendent in large cities, in September of San Antonio 8 7 10 of years 9.4 6.95: 3.7. S85 23s 
1957 the 1947 questionnaire was mailed San Diego 5.5 19.5 4 = 
to the superintendents of 58 cities with ve 14 12 : Years Served in Cities Employing Six 
population over 200,000. Replies were Toledo - 7 20 Superintendents, 1932-57 = 
received from 56 cities. 1 nS, a 21 3 3 
In Table 1 the length of term of the Washington, D.C. 23 3 12 Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth & 
individual who was employed by each Worcester 20 13 1 Les Angeles. ae a ae a 
city is listed in the appropriate column. Average Number New Gumees 18.835 9 § 24 
Dr. Spalding is dean of faculty at the _°/ 9¢475___—*13.25 96 RY Som Fee Ld 82 
Portland State College and Dr. Average No. Bienes : 
Hummel is assistant president. *Weeks of years SF SD OF ee 
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As the men listed in the first column 
were “on the job” in 1932 and began 
their terms of service in differing years, 
the total length of the service of all 
superintendents will vary from city to 
city. This table shows that in those 44 
cities where two, three, or four super- 
intendents were employed, the term of 
service, disregarding present incum- 
bents, has lengthened when compared 
with the 1947 study. 

The 1947 study indicated that where 
two superintendents had been employed 
the term of service had been 15.41 and 
7.76 years; while by 1957 these tenure 
figures had increased to 16.5 and 13 
years. Where three superintendents had 
been employed the terms of the first 
two were 10.89 and 5.72 years, while in 
1957 these same positions had tenure 
of 13.25 and 9.8 years. In 1947, where 
four superintendents had been em- 
ployed, the terms of the first three had 
been 11.80, 4.40, and 4.40 years, while 
the 1957 study indicates that in com- 
parative situations the terms had 
lengthened to 11.9, 6.7, and 7.1 years. 

If we add to these 44 cities the one 
where only one superintendent was em- 
ployed, we find that in 45 of the 56 
cities studied, or 80%, the average term 
of service of the superintendent is 
definitely lengthening. 

In the remaining 11 cities the av- 
erage term of service appears rather 
too brief for the administration to es- 
tablish and execute with the board any 
fixed long term policies. 

While the present study indicates 
that the average length of tenure has 
been increasing when compared to the 
average length of tenure indicated in the 
1947 study, it is interesting to notice 
that in all categories in Table 1 the 
avreage tenure of office of each subse- 
quent superintendent was less than the 
length of service of the superintendent 
in office in 1932. When present incum- 
bents are not considered, due to the 
fact that recency of appointment may 
result in a seeming short term in office, 
it will be noted that 55 superintendents 
served for a shorter period of time 
than the one in office in 1932, 20 for 
the same time, and 20 for longer terms. 
Still excluding present incumbents from 
our consideration, 47 superintendents 
served for shorter terms than their im- 
mediate predecessor, 26 for longer 
terms, and nine for the same length of 
term. 

Excluding present incumbents, and 
considering those cities which have em- 
ployed four or more superintendents 
when any three superintendents are 
compared as to term of office, the fol- 
lowing facts are noted: In 13 instances, 
the second superintendent served for 
a shorter term of office than did the 
first, and in nine instances the second 
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superintendent served for a shorter term 
than did the first and a longer term 
than the third, and in eight instances 
the second superintendent served for a 
longer period of time than either the 
first or third. Two instances were noted 
in each of the following categories: the 
second superintendent served longer 
than first, but shorter than third; sec- 
ond superintendent served less than first 
and same as third; first, second, and 
third superintendent served same length 
of time. In one instance the second su- 
perintendent served the same term as 
the first and longer than the third. Com- 
bining the above, there are 18 individual 
instances where the term of office is gen- 
erally decreasing and 19 where it is 
generally increasing. 

In Table 2 the first three lines are re- 
peated from the 1947 study while the 
fourth and fifth lines list comparative 
data for the two five year periods 
1948-52 and 1953-57. 


TABLE 2. Average Annual Turnover 
of Superintendents of Schools in Cities 
Above 200,000 


Per Cent of 
Total Positions Average Annual 


Period Filled Turnover 
1933-37 20 10 
1938-42 18 9 
1943-47 29 14.5 
1948-52 17 5 
1953-57 26 9.3 
NoTE: (years 1933-47 — 40 cities; 1948-57 


— 56 cities) 


It is apparent from Table 2 tha® for 
several years following World War II 
the average annual turnover was com- 
paratively low, but that during the mid- 
fifties this annual job changing pattern 
shows a marked increase. This naturally 
leads us to consider those factors which 
cause or lead to the replacement of the 
top educational leader in our major 
cities. and Table 3 shows, in as far as 
they were furnished, the reasons for 
the termination of superintendents’ 


TABLE 3. Causes of Termination of 
Employment of Superintendents of 
Schools in Cities Over 200,000 
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1933-37 7 2 5 1 a 1 
1938-42 5 3 4 0 4 2 
1943-47 5 9 8 1 5 1 
1948-52 1 3 8 0 3 0 1 
ws-S7 2 18 8 8 Sed 
25 year 
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totals 20 32 30 





services. As in Table 2 the first three 
lines are repeated from the 1947 study 
(40 cities). 


Listed in order of frequency the rea- 
sons for changes in personnel in our 
large city superintendencies are: retire- 
ment, other work in education, death, 
dismissal, and ill health. This evidence 
may be counter to the oft-repeated im- 
pression that in nine cases out of ten 
the superintendent will be forced to re- 
sign because of whims of the school 
board. This study evidences that over a 
25 year period only 17 superintendents 
in the cities reporting were dismissed 
while 20 died in office, 32 retired, six 
resigned because of ill health, and 32 
moved on to other jobs of their own 
choice. In the 109 cases reported, only 
15.6 per cent of the replacements were 
occasioned by dismissals. 

Finally, Table 4 lists the average 
tenure for 59 cases listed in the cities 
reporting, segregated according to the 
reasons for termination of employment. 


TABLE 4. Average Length of Term 
of Office of Superintendents of Large 
Cities Who Have Terminated Employ- 
ment for One of Six Reasons 


Average term 


Reason im years 
Death 7.37 
Retired 11.5 
Other Work in Education 7.18 
Other Work Outside Education 13.00 
Dismissed 8.77 
Ill Health 2.83 
Over-all average 9.05 


In Summary 

In summary, it appears we may gen- 
eralize that, disregarding present in- 
cumbents, the tenure in large superin- 
tendencies is tending to increase, but 
that individually the tenure pattern 
during the past ten to 20 years has not 
demonstrated the job stability evidenced 
during the 1920-30 period. 

At present the relationship between 
the duration of the service of a super- 
intendent of schools and the quality of 
the educational system which he admin- 
isters is unknown. While educational 
practitioners and writers have assumed 
that brief tenure of administrators auto- 
matically causes a lack of unity and 
direction in educational policy, there is 
no research that validates this assump- 
tion. Measure of quality, like Mort’s 
adaptability factors, have not been ap- 
plied widely enough to produce sufficient 
data for the comparisons out of which 
relationships may be determined be- 
tween tenure and policy continuity. The 
determination of such measures would 
materially add to the conclusions that 
might be drawn from a study such as 
has been presented. a 
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SCHOOL LAW 





Board Employees and 
“Incompatible Offices” 


Numerous court decisions have been 
rendered on the issue whether individual 
school board members may properly hold 
another public office during their term on 
the board of education. 

As a result, the general rule is apparently 
well settled that where one of the positions 
is, or may be, controlled by the other, the 
two offices are incompatible. Accordingly, 
it becames necessary that the member in 
question vacate one of them. 

While the question of “incompatible of- 
fices” has arisen less frequently in con- 
nection with teachers, there have, never- 
theless, been some cases of this nature. 
One such case! was recently decided in 
the Supreme Court of Oregon. 


Facts of the Case 


Monaghan, a duly elected member of 
the Oregon Legislative Assembly, was also 
a contract teacher in the public schools 
of School District No. 1 of Clackamas 
County. 

In the present action, his employing 
school district contended that Monaghan 
was not eligible for employment as a public 
school teacher so long as he held the po- 
sition of member of the state House of 
Representatives. It based its contention, 
primarily, on the provision in the Oregon 
Constitution which read: “The powers of 
the Government shall be divided into three 
separate departments, the Legislative, the 
Executive, including the administrative, 
and the Judicial; and no person charged 
with official duties under one of these 
departments, shall exercise any of the 
functions of another, except as in this 
Constitution expressly provided.” 


1Monaghan v. School Dist. No. 1, Clackamas 
County; cited as 315 P.2d 797 (Ore.) (1957) in the 
West National Reporter System. 
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On the other hand, Monaghan contended 
that he was eligible to perform his func- 
tion as a teacher under his contract with 
the district and without the necessity of 
resigning his seat in the state legislature. 

The lower court decision went against 
him. He was here appealing that adverse 
decision. 


The Issues 


The essential point at issue here was 
whether Monaghan was eligible for em- 
ployment as a public school teacher during 
the time he held the position of member 
of the state House of Representatives. 

Of equal interest to school board mem- 
bers, and school administrators generally, 
would be the views of the court concern- 
ing the related question: Does a public 
school teacher exercise any of the legal 
functions of either the legislative, execu- 
tive, or judicial departments of govern- 
ment? 

The answer to this latter query might 
well furnish keepful information as to a 
teacher’s legal status. 


Findings of the Court 


Addressing itself only to the question of 
Monaghan’s qualifications to act as a school 
teacher while continuing as a member of 
the legislature, the present court first com- 
mented that the separation of powers in 
government —as stipulated in the cited 
Constitutional provision—was “one of 
paramount purpose in the system of po- 
litical philosophy peculiar to our federal 
and state governments.” All state constitu- 
tions, except one or two, it noted, “contain 
provisions of similar import and objective.” 

Nor was this separation merely “a 
matter of convenience or of governmental 
mechanism.” Rather, its basic and vital 





object was “to preclude a commingling of 
these essentially different powers of gov- 
ernment in the same hands.” And, of equal 
importance, was the keeping of each of 
these departments “completely independ- 
ent of the others — independent not in the 
sense that they shall not co-operate to the 
common end of carrying into effect the pur- 
poses of the Constitution, but in the sense 
that the acts of each shall never be con- 
trolled by, or subjected, directly or in- 
directly to, the coercive influence of either 
of the other departments.” 

The court then went on to point out 
that the contention of Monaghan would, 
in legal effect, make the word “functions,” 
in the cited provision, synonymous with 
the term “official duties.” 

In considering this allegation, the court 
noted that it was apparent that Monaghan, 
as a member of the legislature, was a “per- 
son charged with official duties” in the 
legislative department of government. 

The point here at issue, the opinion em- 
phasized, thus became: Was Monaghan, as 
a teacher, exercising “any of the functions” 
of another department? If such was the 
case, then the cited constitutional provision 
would become directly applicable. 

The court then defined “official duties” 
as those obligations imposed by law on a 
public officer; it defined “functions” to 
mean that which one is bound or which 
it is one’s business to do. 

But the term “functions,” it held, gave 
a broader sweep and more comprehensive 
meaning than could be assigned to the 
term “official duties.” Functions, in other 
words, included and then went beyond the 
term “official duties.” 

“One who performs official duties,” the 
opinion went on, “necessarily functions in 
tasks relating to his office, but one who 
exercises the function of another depart- 
ment is not necessarily engaged in the per- 
formance of official duties.” 


Noting that if “persons charged with official 
duties in one department may be employed to 
perform duties, official or otherwise, in another 
department the door is opened to influence 
and control by the employing department,” 
the court arrived at the following pertinent 
conclusions. First, the word functions embodies 
“a definite meaning with ne contradiction of 
the phrase official duties”; second, “He who 
exercises the functions of another department 
of government may be either an official or 
an employee”; and third, Monaghan, already 
charged with official duties as a legislator, was 
—in his employment as a school teacher — 
exercising the functions of another department 
of government. 

In elaborating on the last of these con- 
clusions, the present court made the follow- 
ing significant comments: 

A school district, as a legislatively created 
entity . . . is a civil division of the state... 
separate and distinct from pure municipal 
corporations such as cities and towns. 

Teachers are employees hired by a state 
agency [viz., the school district] whose func- 
tion it is to serve the state in the exercise of 
its sovereign power and duty [to provide for 
a uniform, general system of common schools] 
as mandated by .. . the Oregon Constitution. 

It is through the teacher, not the school 
district, that the state’s standards of educa- 
tional excellence are disseminated. When so 
engaged, they are exercising one of the func- 
tions of the executive department of our state 
government. 
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There used to be another schoo/ at the 
intersection of Hanna Street and Jackson 
Boulevard, Forest Park, Illinois. It was a good 
school when it was built in 1890, but it wasn’t 
big enough, bright enough or safe enough for 
today. So they tore it down and built the 
magnificent steel window wall school that you 
see in the picture. 


more room inside 


The architect had a problem. The new Garfield 
School had to be built on the same small lot that the 
old school occupied—125’ x 300’. But the new building 
had to be bigger inside and still have outside area 
for safe, pleasant surroundings. A multi-floored 
structure wasn't the answer because the school had 
to have a low, almost residential silhouette—in har- 
mony with the neighborhood. It had to be bright 
and modern, and the job had to be done economically. 

The architect wisely chose steel window wall con- 
struction. The sandwich panels, consisting of porce- 
lain-enameled exterior, insulation and steel inside 
sheet, are only one inch thick, so there is more floor 
space inside the school—16,610 square feet. The 
building will always look bright and new because the 
apple-green porcelain will not fade or discolor. Like 
the spacious glass windows, porcelain-enameled 
steel panels require no maintenance. 

Construction costs were kept to a minimum. Less 
foundation material and thinner structural sections 
were used because steel window walls are so much 
lighter. Labor cost was low because this kind of con- 
struction is fast and easy—-the steel panel and entire 
steel window sash is factory-assembled into one 
unit, then delivered to the site ready to bolt in place. 

This modern way to build deserves your special 
attention. United States Steel produces quality USS 
Vitrenamel Sheets for porcelain-enameling, stainless 
steel, bar sections for window sash, and structural 
sections for framing. For more information about 
steel window walls, write to United States Steel, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

USS is a registered trademark 





Garfield Elementary School, Forest Park, Illinois 

Architects and Engineers: Childs & Smith, Chicago, Illinois 
Panel Fabricator: Erié Enameling Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Window Wall Fabricator: Fenestra Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


(iss) United States Steel 
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The new Kensington senior high 

° school was planned primarily to be as 

The New Kensington functional and practical as_ possible. 
After several months’ use of the building 


we feel that this aim was achieved to 
a high degree. The music-auditorium- 


° : feteria area and the shop-gymnasium 
enior High 2 


area are at extreme ends with the two- 
story classroom section in the center of 
the building. This achieves a confu- 


sion-free and noise-free classroom area. 

Schoo | The school has a capacity of 1000 to 
1250 students and provision for expan- 

sion is provided if the need for expan- 


W. L. JEFFERSON 


Superintendent, New Kensington, Pa., Schools 


An attractive, well-built - 
suburban senior high 
school designed to 

offer a diversified 

and modern curriculum — 


Above: A typical classroom of the 24 “general” instructional 
areas in New Kensington’s new senior high school. 
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sion arises. The 1322 seat auditorium 
and 2000 capacity gymnasium are sized 
with both the present and future in 
mind. 


Arrangement of Areas 


The library adjoins the classroom 
wing and with its all purpose conference 
room provides a quiet study space for 
90 to 100 students with glassed areas 
and charging desk located for maximum 
student control. 

The music area, containing a sound- 
proof music room, recording room, prac- 
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Several exterior views of the porcelainized aluminum 

window wall and brick design of the New Kensington 

plant. The school, which is one story except in the aca- 

demic area, was designed by Hunter, Campbell & Rea, 
architects, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 





Left: The pleasant, airy library is located with its several storage, work, and 
conference rooms at the auditorium end of the academic wing. Below: The 
spacious arts and crafts room. 





Above is a view 

of the typing 
classroom, which is 
one of seven rooms 
in New Kensington’s 
commercial depart- 
ment. At left 

is a view of one 
corner of the 

unit kitchen 
laboratory of the 
school’s homemaking 
suite. 


tice rooms, and storage facilities, is lo- 
cated adjacent to the auditorium and 
convenient to the auditorium stage. 

The science, commercial, social stud- 
ies, mathematics, and English classrooms 
are grouped in units in the two-story 
classroom wing with the homemaking, 
art, teachers rooms, and administrative 
suite conveniently located. The adminis- 
trative offices are right off the main 
entrance corridor. 

The locker rooms are adequate, and 
the visual areas provide maximum con- 
trol possibilities. The gymnasium is di- 
vided by an automatic folding partition 
making it possible to hold boys’ and 
girls’ classes at the same time. The 
health suite is located between the gym- 
nasium and the vocational shop, and 
the location has proved to be very 
convenient. 

The folding door between the school 
board room and the adjoining classroom 
has provided space for public attend- 
ance at the board meetings and has been 
utilized for other purposes far more 
than was anticipated. 

The setting, the parking, traffic con- 
trol, landscaping, and distance from 
traffic noises attest to the functional as- 
pects of the school and makes the school 
entirely practical and at the same time 
the most beautiful building in our city. 


Construction Materials 
The contemporarily designed plant 


has a porcelainized aluminum and brick 
exterior and trim. 

The 24 classrooms, as well as the 
other areas of the academic section of 
the school, have plaster walls, acousti- 
cal tile ceilings, and asphalt tile floors. 
Lighting is incandescent, except in such 


New Kensington’s 
luxurious auditorium, 
which will seat 1322, 
was designed for future 
expansion of the plant. 
The stage can be opened 
from the rear for use as 
an outdoor stage; seats 
built into a hill area at 
the rear of the school will 
accommodate summer 
“amphi-theatre” events. 
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specialized zones as the music suite, 
industrial arts shops, and the adminis- 
trative offices where fluorescent fixtures 
are used. 

The heating system is low pressure 
steam with unit ventilators. 

In the gymnasium, toilet rooms, and 
corridors, the walls are tile wainscot 
with plaster above. 


The Costs 


The total construction costs of the 
New Kensington senior high school 
amounted to approximately $2,500,000. 
For about 133,677 square feet, the con- 
tract cost per square foot was $18.75. 
The per pupil cost is $2,500. ie 





The 104x112 foot gymnasium has a seating capacity for 2000 spec. 
tators. A folding partition divides the room into two instructional areas, 
for use by boys’ and girls’ sections. 
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New Kensington’s cafeteria accommodates 450 students 

at a session. Right: The drafting room of the school’s 

industrial-arts area has “four-bladed” fluorescent fixtures 
for good lighting. 
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The Starr King School 
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The sketch of the floor 
plan of the Starr King 
school at the left indicates 
the placement of wings of 
the elementary, intermedi- 
ate, special education, and 
auxiliary areas. At the left 
is a detailed floor plan of 
the special education unit. 
The multi-use room , the 
library, and many of the 
regular classrooms are 
shared by the special and 
regular students of the 
school. The intermediate 
section of the building has 
a special art, science, nome 
economics, and _ industriai- 
arts rooms that were com- 
bined into a wing above 
the three wings of five 
classrooms for seventh and 
eighth grades. Clever use 
of inner courts separate 
play areas for the kinder- 
garten, 1-6 wings, 7-8 
wings, and the special edu- 
cation center. This last unit 
has facilities for instructing 
the deaf, hard of hearing, 
blind, partial seeing, men- 
tally retarded, and physi- 
cally retarded with oc- 
cupational and physical 
therapy rooms. 


A long-range view of the exterior of the Starr King school, Arden-Carmichael School District, Sacramento County, 


Superintendent in this district is Walter Del Walker. 
Architect was Dreyfuss and Blackford, architects and planners, Sacramento, Calif. 


Calif., showing the modified campus plan of the plant. 
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. The Starr King school, in the Arden- 
An integrated Carmichael School District of Sacra- 
K-8 elementary school mento County, Calif., is a combined 

. : K-8 school and special education center 
and special education for exceptional children — under a sin- 

gle administration. 

center — The elementary school contains two 
kindergartens, nine classrooms in three 
wings for grades one to six, and ten 
classrooms in two wings for grades seven 
and eight. In addition, there are an 
art room, a science room, a homemaking 
room, a shop, a library, a music room, 
and a multi-use room with stage and 
kitchen in the regular instructional area 
of the school. 

The section for exceptional children 
has specially planned and equipped 
classrooms for the mentally retarded, 
the deaf and hard of hearing, the blind 
and partially seeing, and for the physi- 
cally handicapped. Extensive rooms for 
occupational therapy and physical ther- 
apy are located next to the last. 





















































No Segregation 


While the school is of a modified 
campus design, an attempt was made 
for integration. Handicapped children 
will take regular classroom instruction 
in some subjects and use the multi- 
purpose room and library jointly with 
the other students. 

The school was designed on a modular 
basis using steel frames cantilevered to 
form the corridors and louvers. Brick 
was used to fill in between the rigid 
frames; steel channels were used for 
window sills and door frames. The win- 
dows are welded into place, leaving the 
doors the only wood items on the exte- 
rior of the building. Roof framing is 
wood with acoustical plaster ceilings 
and plastered corridors. The lighting is 
fluorescent throughout, with levels of 






























































Two illustrations of the exterior of the Starr King school, showing the 
modified campus plan’s inner court and exterior corridor arrangement. 
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35 foot-candles in the regular class- 
rooms and from 100 to 150 foot-candles 
in the luminous ceiling areas of the 
special education sections. 

The school’s complete cost was ap- 
proximately $1,100,000, slightly over 
$12 per square foot. Half the cost was 
contributed by the California State 
School Building Aid funds. 4 


Above: one of the two kindergartens in the Starr King 

school; the room is typical of the three wings of three 

first- through sixth-grade classrooms. Right: a view of 

the physical therapy room of the special education 

section. Below: one of the three special classrooms for 
the physically handicapped. 








The extensive outlay of specialized equipment incorporated in the Starr King special center 
is shown above as hard of hearing students work in one of the two classrooms designed 
for their use. 
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Equipment is 


Important 


Sources of School Building Economy 


Many small savings in the important area of selecting, 
purchasing, and installing equipment in the new school pro- 
gram can total up to a considerable reduction in school con- 
struction costs. Among the following listing of 22 practical 
clues are some that will apply to your school district. 

All the suggestions (this is fifth installment in a series of 
eight that form a comprehensive check list of basic ways 
to get the best use of your construction dollars as possible) 
were sifted by school plant experts and rated for proved 
worth by 86 builders of “low-cost” schools in 34 states. 














To Economy 


HAROLD W. BOLES 


Educational Consultant, Newark, Ohio 


Pe) 

Reiterating a belief that everyone con- 
cerned with a school building program must 
exercise eternal vigilance if wasteful ex- 
penditures are to be avoided, we would like 
to state that this vigilance must extend to 
the purchase of equipment. Here, as in 
each of the other phases of school plant 
development, there is no single opportunity 
for effecting great savings. 

Apparently there are many little things, 
however, which can be done in purchasing 
school equipment to help keep the gross 
cost of new school facilities to a minimum, 
and almost all of those things are under 
the direct control of the board of education 
and its administrators. According to 86 
educator-architect teams, scattered through- 
out the United States, who have had a part 
in the construction of low cost new schools 
in recent years, those things which can be 
done to avoid wasteful equipment expendi- 
tures are listed in the following paragraphs 
in the order of their importance. 

1. Purchase all equipment on competitive 
bids or comparative prices. In many states, 
the state law requires that boards of edu- 
cation advertise for competitive bids if the 
amount of purchase is above a certain fixed 
sum. However, some states have no such 
law, and even in those states which do, 
the law is often circumvented. This sug- 
gestion goes one step further than the law 
and urges that competitive bids be taken 
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52-54) 


1. What Administration Can Do to Reduce School 
Building Costs (May, 1958, Scuoot, Boarp JouRNAL, pp. 


2. Proper Education Planning Can Help Reduce School 
Plant Costs (June, pp. 39-40) 


3. The Right Architect Can Save You Money (July, 


pp. 26-28) 


4. How to Save Money on Sites and Site Development 
(August, pp. 21-22) 


6. Some Construction Methods Cost Less Than Others 


7. Materials Used Can Vary Costs 
9. Insist on Economical Engixeering, Too 


(When the series is concluded, reprints will be made avail- 
able at minimum costs.) 


on all equipment. Some boards are too 
prone to say “we like this, let’s buy it,” 
without attempting to learn whether there 
are competitive products which they might 
like equally well. They generally pay pre- 
mium prices in such cases—and often 
overlook products which may be even 
better than the one chosen. 

2. Specify as much of the equipment as 
possible yourselves, thus saving the archi- 
tect’s fee on it. This seems to be a growing 
trend, largely, we suspect, due to university 
classes in “school building” in which it is 
advocated. The suggestion does have merit 
and can account for some very real savings 
if these precautions are observed: 

a) Make certain the person entrusted with 
writing the specifications is capable. 

b) The specification writer must recognize 
his limitations. 

c) Remember that you may need to have 
the architect supervise certain installations, and 
he probably will not be willing to do so un- 


less he has specified the equipment being 
installed. 


d) Stick to suggestion #7 in this article, 
come what may. 

3. Keep most equipment purchases sep- 
arate from the general contract. The reason 
for this should be obvious, but here are 
examples to make it a little clearer. With 
either rollaway gymnasium bleachers or 
cafeteria kitchen equipment, the installa- 
tion is nearly always made by the distrib- 
utor who supplies the equipment. If you 
contract directly with him, you get the 


same price which he quotes to your general 
contractor even if the bid for the equip- 
ment is included in the general contract. 
The difference is that the general con- 
tractor adds on his usual rate of profit 
(often 15-20 per cent) for equipment which 
he never touches. 

4. Make sure the hardware is simpie and 
functional. Hardware of simple design usu- 
ally costs less initially and requires less 
maintenance than the more ornate. If it 
is hard to clean, the extra custodial time 
involved will soon eat up the few hundred 
dollars you might save by buying some- 
thing of poorer design. 

5. Do not purchase equipment which will 
be unused. This seems elementary, but 
many schools have been forced to do with- 
out sorely needed items of equpiment while 
excess quantities of other items gathered 
dust in a storeroom. More judicious es- 
timating of actual needs can prevent such 
unfortunate occurrences, 

6. Use stock items where possible. The 
stock item usually will cost less than a 
comparable custom made item — unless the 
stock item enjoys a virtual monopoly in 
its field. 

7. Do not allow equipment companies to 
decide what equipment should be installed. 
The layout facilities of such companies 
should be used judiciously as the compe- 
tition may be scared off by knowing that 
a certain manufacturer made the layout. 
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Missoula County, Mont., High School 


8. Use simple, uncomplicated lockers or 
wardrobes. Each door, each hinge, and each 
latch is a potential maintenance problem. 
Too often, we put doors on lockers or 
wardrobes and then have to provide special 
ventilation within those spaces. Probably 
the most economical (and possibly the 
most hygienic) arrangement is to hang 
coats in relatively open areas in class- 
rooms or corridors because those areas are 
already provided with both mechanical and 
natural ventilation in most states. 

9. Have installation of equipment con- 
duits and pipes included in the construction 
contracts. (See #14.) Unless equipment is 
decided early and service conduits and 
pipes are provided in the construction con- 
tracts, you may as well resign yourself to 
either (a) having exposed pipes and con- 
duits (and this does not necessarily mean 
that they cost less than if they have been 
concealed) or (6b) paying extra to have 
them installed where they should go. This 
may, in some instances, mean tearing into 
walls or floors or running complete new 
electric lines all the way back to a feeder 
panel. 

10. Tell the architect and the equipment 
contractors where you want locks, and have 
them installed only where needed. If it is 
possible to close off classroom wings by 
means of gates, locks on classroom doors 
may be unnecessary. If classroom doors 
are provided with locks, perhaps there will 
need to be few or no locks within the 
rooms. In some rooms, perhaps a locking 
teacher’s storage cabinet would obviate 
locks elsewhere. Sometimes, expensive locks 
are provided and never used. 

11. Include in your “intercom” and pro- 
gram systems only those features which 
will be used. Don’t pay for a record player 
unless someone is going to use it. Don’t 
put in an AM-FM radio if only AM will 
be used. 

12. Use chalkboards of inexpensive ma- 
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“There are many little things 


which 


can be done in purchasing equipment 


to help keep the gross cost of 


new school facilities to a minimum, and 


almost all of these things are under 


the direct control of the board of education 


and its administrators.” 


terial, There are several excellent boards 
on the market, any one of which has some 
advantages over any other. Examine them 
and see which seems best suited to your 
needs. 

13. Put chalkboard on only one wall or 
less of each classroom. Few modern teach- 
ers believe it necessary to send an entire 
class group to the chalkboard at the same 
time. Most will admit that they cannot 
supervise chalkboard work of more than 
six or eight pupils at any one time. There 
are thousands of dollars worth of expensive 
and perfectly good slate boards hanging 
on classroom walls where they are covered 
over with pasted up displays of pupil work. 

14. Make all equipment decisions early 
in the planning stage. Even though you 
take separate bids on equipment after the 
building is under construction, that equip- 
ment must all be decided and planned for 
very early. A particular kind of equipment 
may even alter room shape and size. If 
services for equipment must be run later 
(see #9) you are sure to pay extra. If 
a school shop is planned for 220 v. ma- 
chines and 110 v. machines are purchased, 
there will be both paying and explaining 
to do. 

15. Have teaching personnel help plan 
the kitchen, especially in the cafeteria, in- 
dustrial-arts shops, etc. Many of these 
persons have no specialized training, but 
if they are experienced their help can be 
valuable. They can often point out some- 
thing that looks good on paper that may 
not function at all. 

16. Use simple, open-front cabinets in 
classrooms. Doors cost money and often 
stand open. 

17. Make the program system a part of 
the “intercom” system. Two separate sys- 
tems usually cost more than a combination 
system, and the combination functions just 
as well. 

18. Use tackboards of less expensive ma- 


terial than cork. There are several attrac- 
tive materials on the market. Some can be 
painted, making an infinite variety of color 
schemes possible. Some of the least costly 
materials hold tacks well, but are not “self- 
healing” when perforated by tacks. Some 
such boards can be (a) replaced, (b) 
covered with inexpensive fabric (such as 
monk’s cloth), or (c) used with nonmark- 
ing plastic adhesives, and still cost less 
than cork. 

19. Make most equipment of painted 
softwoods. Items which will not have hard 
usage or abuse (for example, bookshelves) 
will probably last just as well and finish 
almost as nicely as if they were of hard- 
woods. 

20. Use free-standing classroom cabinets 
for storage where possible. Factory made, 
factory assembled. and factory finished 
units are usually lower in cost than units 
which are job cut, field assembled, field 
finished, and built-in. Free-standing, storage 
units add to over-all flexibility of both 
room arrangement and room use. 

21. Use simply designed rollaway bleach- 
ers for gymnasium seats. These usually cost 
only a fraction of what built-in chair type 
seating costs. Students usually do not ob- 
ject to the bleacher seating for school 
events, and the extra cost of chair seats 
is extremely difficult to justify for adult 
use for eight or ten basketball games per 
year. 

22. Use simply designed plywood chairs 
in the auditorium. Cushions are nice to 
have, but they cost money. Most school 
and community programs are not more 
than one to two’hours long, and any normal 
person carries enough natural cushion to 
enable him to endure a wood seat for that 
long. New lamination processes for ply- 
woods have overcome many of the earlier 
objections to those materials. Metal band- 
ing of back and seat edges makes those 
edges practically tamper-proof. 8 
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This report on Portland’s experience with architect's fees 


indicates our present systems may not be equitable — 


What’s in an Architect’s Fee? 


AMO DE BERNARDIS and VICTOR DOHERTY 


As school boards over the nation pause 
for a “second wind” between building ele- 
mentary schools and planning new high 
schools, many boards will face requests 
for higher fees by architects who design 
school buildings. The need for an increase 
will be laid to higher consultant and en- 
gineer fees and higher salaries for drafts- 
men. These requests will, in many cases, 
be made in spite of pressures from com- 
munities to keep school building costs 
down. Increases in school spending will 
have to be properly explained and fully 
justified as never before. Are increases in 
architects’ fees really needed? The answer 
is not a simple one. 

A recent experience in Portland, Ore., 
will illustrate the complexity of arguments 
centering around architects’ fees. A delega- 
tion from the Oregon Chapter of the 
A. I. A. appeared before the board of edu- 
cation and asked that the board consider 
raising architects’ fees. The board in- 
structed the architects to prepare any facts 
they had which would demonstrate the 
need for such an increase. At the same 
time it instructed the superintendent to 
conduct a survey of architects’ fees in 
other cities similar in size to Portland. 


Architect's Fees 


Portland pays a fee of 6 per cent on all 
elementary school buildings and a grad- 
uated fee for high schools of 6 per cent 
on the first million, 5 per cent on the sec- 
ond, and 4 per cent on all over two million 
dollars. The survey of other school sys- 
tems, participated in by 46 of the 52 cities 
to which questionnaires were sent, revealed 
that 20 cities pay a flat fee of 6 per cent 
on all major construction, whether elemen- 
tary or secondary. Eight reported fees of 
less than 6 per cent. These fees ranged 
from five-and-a-quarter per cent to four- 
and-a-half per cent. Four of these eight 
districts pay 6 per cent minus percentages 
ranging from one and one-half to one-half 
for services performed by the district (e.g., 
inspection, supervision, provision of man- 
uals of specifications, consultant services). 

Fifteen districts reported use of grad- 
uated fees (fees that get smaller as costs 
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get larger). The graduated schedule most 
commonly used is one beginning at 6 per 
cent on small amounts and decreasing to 
from 4 to 5 per cent on multimillion dollar 
schools. Only four of these 15 districts re- 
ported fees which would aggregate more 
than 6 per cent on major construction. 
The three remaining districts reported 
various practices from employing their own 
architect to paying architects on a “cost 
plus but not to exceed 6 per cent”’ basis. 


Services Provided 


In general, these results indicated that 
fees paid in Portland were in accord with 
those paid in other cities. The architects 
appearing before the Portland board of 
education contended that a comparison of 
Portland fees with those of other cities 
would have little value because the services 
performed by architects vary widely from 
community to community. In so far as it 
was possible to explore this supposition by 
questionnaire, it did not appear to be true. 
The majority of cities pay the cost of 
topographical surveys, test borings, and 
soil reports, whereas the architect bears 
the cost of structural, electrical, heating, 
and ventilating engineering fees. Services 
provided by some districts but not by 
others included preparation of layouts for 
regular and special classrooms and details 
for interior layouts for use by the archi- 
tect. Only in a few districts did fees reflect 
these services. 

The survey of architects’ fees in other 
cities revealed no consistent regional differ- 
ences except that in California fees are 
generally higher than elsewhere in the 
country. Certain southern cities have low 
fees, but this is also true of some cities 
in the midwest and on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

To summarize, the most common fee was 
found to be the flat 6 per cent fee on new 
construction. However, a _ considerable 
number of school districts use a graduated 
fee aggregating less than 6 per cent on 


Dr. De Bernardis is assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Portland, Ore.; 
Dr. Doherty is director of research. 


projects of substantial size. Very few dis- 
tricts reported fees which would amount 
in aggregate to more than 6 per cent. 

These facts do not, of course, prove any- 
thing about the justness of fees being paid. 
They only make clear what is being paid, 
and that expenses which must be paid from 
the architects’ fees are comparable, with 
minor exceptions, among the majority of 
large school districts. 


Architect's Report 


With these facts in their possession, the 
Portland board of education received and 
studied a report prepared by local archi- 
tects. This report set forth the cost of 
certain projects completed, the architects’ 
fees, and the percentage of the fee repre- 
sented by profit on each project. In gen- 
eral, this report showed that on small ele- 
mentary school buildings, profits had been 
low; on large elementary school buildings, 
profits had been considerably higher; and 
on high school buildings profits had been 
almost nil. 

The architects’ report had certain short- 
comings. First, it did not define or attempt 
to explain “profit.” Second, it presented 
facts on only a few of the many building 
projects completed in the past ten years. 
Third, it presented for the board’s con- 
sideration a new fee schedule which ap- 
peared to have little relationship to the 
findings of the study. After questioning the 
architects on the shortcomings just de- 
scribed, the board decided not to act upon 
the recommendation that fees be increased. 

The results of this experience were not 
satisfying either to the board of education 
or to the architects. The study presented 
by the architects did indicate a need for 
selective adjustments in the fee schedule. 
On the other hand, the architects did not 
make proper use of the preliminary find- 
ings showing this need. Instead, they rec- 
ommended a schedule providing for a gen- 
eral fee increase which their data did not 
justify. The result may well be that archi- 
tects who design certain types of buildings 
will continue to have more-than-adequate 
profits while others may receive little. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





Additional Sources for 
New Teachers 


As superintendents and school board 
members grapple with the critical problem 
of obtaining enough competent teachers in 
the new school year, it is heartening to 
know that action to increase the supply of 
qualified teachers is being pushed by sev- 
eral federal agencies. 


Retired Military Man Power 


Recognizing that education is of strategic 
national concern and that teaching, as Lt. 
General Willard S. Paul, president of the 
Retired Officers Association put it, “offers 
one of the greatest of opportunities for 
service to country in time of great need,” 
the three main branches of the military — 
Army, Navy, and Air Force —have ac- 
celerated their programs to encourage 
qualified regular and reserve officers and 
enlisted personnel in or approaching re- 
tirement to enter the teaching profession 
as a “second” career following their mil- 
itary service. 

Secretary of the Army Wilbur M. 
Brucker defined the case succinctly in his 
June, 1958, pronouncement on Post-Retire- 
ment Careers in Teaching, issued to all 
Army personnel, active and retired, in 
which he says: “Education is national de- 
fense. The nation’s schools are as assuredly 
action agents of national security as are 
the military service.” 

Citing the reports of the White House 
Conference on Education and of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School as emphasizing the exist- 
ence of a “critical shortage of competent 
teachers in virtually all of the fundamental 
academic disciplines” and data compiled 
by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association which shows that 
“during the past year, in the fields of high 
school mathematics and science alone, the 
supply of teachers met only a third of the 
demand.” Secretary Brucker stated: “I feel 
that the United States Army can and 
should have an active role in this matter of 
great national urgency.” 
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Nature of Armed Forces Programs 


Outlining the revitalized program of the 
Army for this purpose, Secretary Brucker 
described it as “designed to inform, mo- 
tivate, and assist its personnel in preparing 
themselves as appropriate, and offering 
their services as teachers in the nation’s 
schools.” 

He reported that the Office of The 
Adjutant General “will continue to co-op- 
erate closely with the Retired Officers As- 
sociation, the U. S. Employment Service, 
national educational associations, and both 
state and local school jurisdictions,” adding 
“correspondence with individual schools 
and colleges is welcomed.” 

The Department of the Navy and the 
Department of the Air Force also are 
giving increased emphasis to activities to 
stimulate retired and retiring personnel to 
teach. 

The focal point for disseminating in- 
formation to retired service people on the 
teacher shortage is in the Army the Re- 
tired Activities Unit under Major T. A. 
Kelly, in the Navy the Retired Activities 
Section headed by Lt. Commander Jose- 
phine L. Chenault, and in the Air Force 
the Retired Activities Branch in charge of 
Lt. Colonel Charlotte B. Wildbur. All are 
headquartered in Washington. 

The information aspect of these pro- 
grams entails a continuing campaign using 
the appropriate publicity media of each 
service, such as the Retired Naval Person- 
nel Newsletter and the J and E Newsletter 
(Information and Education) in the case 
of the Navy, to point out the need for 
qualified teachers and some of the attrac- 
tions, opportunities, and responsibilities of 
the teaching profession. 

Besides sending up a continuing barrage 
of information directed at both retired and 
retiring personnel, counseling with potential 
teaching candidates before their separation 
from the service is an important part of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force programs. 


Through their education advisers each of 
the services is assisting active duty per- 
sonnel to evaluate how their qualifications 
stack up with professional teaching require- 
ments and what additional training will be 
necessary to fit them for teaching posts. 

Under the aegis of the Education Sec- 
tion of the Adjutant General’s office of the 
Army (headed by Lt. Colonel L. H. Streh- 
low) personnel planning retirement are 
being urged to take stock of themselves 
and decide what they want to do when 
their retirement time arrives. Those who 
decide they wish to go into teaching are 
encouraged to round out their educational 
background in preparation for this work 
and to make use of the educational facil- 
ities available to them while in the Army 
to do so. 

The unit personnel officers and base edu- 
cation officers in the Air Force are mak- 
ing special efforts to discover those officers, 
regardless of grade, who may be interested 
in teaching after retirement and to provide 
them with special counseling on the re- 
quirements and standards for teacher cer- 
tification in the states in which they ex- 
press a desire to teach and on how, when, 
and where they may be able to secure 
while still on active duty in the Air Force 
the necessary courses to meet certification 
requirements. These efforts are being spear- 
headed by the Air Force’s Education, Li- 
braries, and Community Services Branch 
(headed by Dr. Sherwood Gates). 

In the Navy this phase of the work is 
being handled by the local Information and 
Education Officers who periodically are 
sent material by the Education Unit in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel to assist them 
in advising personnel interested in pre- 
paring to teach. 

The Navy’s recently revised brochure, 
Your New Career, whose object is to in- 
terest active personnel in thinking about 
the work they will engage in after retire- 
ment notes that “many retired navy per- 
sonnel have already found interesting and 
satisfying jobs in the educational field.” 

The booklet recommends that “it would 
be wise to seek the guidance of a college 
or university counselor or the officer re- 
sponsible for the administration of U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute courses concerning 
enrollment in evening or correspondence 
courses prior to retirement,” suggesting “‘it 
may prove that your first year of retire- 
ment would be most profitably employed 
in taking courses to prepare you for 
teaching.” 


Supplementary Teacher Training 


Actually some retired service personnel 
are doing just that. Various colleges and 
universities are conducting training courses 
at the graduate level to prepare retired 
military manpower for public school teach- 
ing, among them San Francisco State Col- 
lege and Duke University at Durham, N. 
C., which, aided by a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, is sponsoring 
for the first time this summer a sequence 
of mathematics courses, education courses, 
and practice teaching lasting for about one 
calendar year which will lead to a Master 
of Arts in teaching with a major in mathe- 
matics. 

In some cases the school systems them- 
selves, for example the Los Angeles City 
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School District and the San Francisco 
Unified School District, have arranged with 
local colleges and universities for stream- 
lined courses in teacher training which will 
permit retired military personnel who have 
baccalaureate degrees with majors in fields 
in which there are teacher shortages but 
who have not yet completed the required 
professional training in education to take 
needed educational courses while teaching. 

The teacher preparation program 
launched this summer by the University of 
California at Los Angeles to enable retired 
military people to qualify for Masters De- 
grees and at the same time meet the State 
of California’s requirements for a regular 
general secondary or junior college teach- 
ing credential affords an example of co- 
operation with a local school district. 

Their offering includes four semesters of 
part-time study, two years of full-time paid 
public school teaching experience, and three 
eight-week summer sessions of professional 
training at the university. Opportunities are 
provided to teach and earn in nearby 
schools after completion of one summer 
session. 


Teaching Assets of the Military 


The attributes of a good military officer 
are said by some government officials to 
be similar to a degree to the qualities which 
a good teacher should possess, for instance, 
intellectual competence, skill in handling 
people, patience, imagination, and ability 
to organize. 

They point to the further advantage that 
although having a minimum of 20 years 
experience and service, most retiring mili- 
tary personnel are between 40 and 45 years 
old and not the “rocking-chair” type so 
often associated with retired individuals. 

That some of the technical skills they 
have developed through training at military 
service schools, as instructors, and through 
on-the-job experience can be converted to 
classroom use is illustrated in the examples 
that follow which though stated in terms 
of only one service are usually applicable 
to all branches of the Armed Forces. 

More than two years ago, when Chief 
of Staff of the United States Air Force. 
General Nathan F. Twining voiced the 
belief that retired officers and many retired 
airmen would be “particularly promising 
material for high school teaching assign- 
ments.” 

There are many who will be qualified to 
teach scientific subjects, he commented, ex- 
plaining: “Every pilot knows —and must 
use — algebra and trigonometry in order to 
fly. So must navigators, radar officers, and 
bombardiers. Our many other technicians, 
necessary to the proper operation of the 
Air Force, are similarly qualified in mathe- 
matics as well as many of the other 
sciences.” 

Calling attention to ‘‘the substantial num- 
bers” among Army personnel, retired and 
approaching retirement, who have essen- 
tially all of the academic preparation re- 
quired for teaching, Secretary ef the Army 
Wilbur M. Brucker said: Army men who 
have baccalaureate degrees and special 
competency in at least one core subject 
(science, physics, mathematics, history, 
language) can offer our high schools and 
colleges crystallized lessons of almost a 
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full lifetime of teaching and being taught; 
the seasoned understanding of young peo- 
ple; and a rich resource of contacts with 
other peoples of the world.” 

Nor are these the only vocational assets 
applicable to civilian education fields that 
former members of the military may pos- 
sess. Lt. Commander Josephine Chenault 
states that on their retirement Navy elec- 
trician mates, metal smiths, radiomen, and 
other personnel who have attended Navy 
training schools and become experts in 
some trade or technical specialty have 
valuable practical experience to contribute 
as teachers in trade schools or as shop 
instructors in the public school system. 

She reports that most of the men with 
these qualifications who have been accepted 
by a local school board take additional 
courses after school hours or during the 
summer to obtain teaching credentials. 

The skills of retired military man power 
can also be put to use in such adminis- 
trative positions as school engineer, con- 
troller, and vocational counselor and in 
supervising posts overseeing such activities 
as communications maintenance and auto- 
motive maintenance. 


Contacting Military Applicants 


The Retired Activities Branch at U. S. 
Air Force Headquarters in Washington 
serves as a liaison channel between edu- 
cational institutions and retired Air Force 
personnel. School systems writing there in 
an effort to locate retired military per- 
sonnel who may be interested in teaching 
are asked to indicate the abilities and ex- 
perience desired as well as the qualifications 
necessary to obtain a teaching credential in 
their locality. Upon receiving such a re- 
quest this Branch will be glad to screen 
through their records and send a brief back- 
ground sketch about each person who meets 
their requirements and an address to reach 
them. 

The U. S. Air Force is the only one of 
the Armed Services which provides this 
liaison assistance in contacting its personnel 
in addition to using the facilities of the 
State Employment Services affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service 
which since 1955 have been publicizing the 
demand for competent teachers among re- 
tired military personnel and urging those 
who are interested to file summaries of 
their qualifications at the nearest public 
employment office for forwarding to the 
states in which they would like to teach. 


Employment Service Facilities 


School authorities will find it helpful to 
utilize the machinery of the State Employ- 


ment Services in recruitment planning. 
Their 1800 local offices have information 
about the availability of men and women 
seeking teaching posts in many categories 
which is obtained not only from retired 
military personnel but from many other 
sources including applications from recent 
college graduates and from housewives re- 
turning to the labor market. 

To tap these resources, the superintend- 
ent’s first point of contact is the local State 
Employment Service office. If none is avail- 
able in his vicinity, the address of the 
nearest one may be obtained from the 
headquarters office of the State Employ- 


ment Service, usually located in the State 
Capital. 

When placing a request for teaching per- 
sonnel at a local public employment office 
it is important for school officials to furnish 
not only the specifications describing the 
kind of teachers they want but to make 
clear how extensive a search for candidates 
they wish conducted indicating whether 
they would like the canvass confined to 
their immediate neighborhood or extended 
to cover the entire state or nation. 

If enough qualified teachers are not ob- 
tainable locally, the school’s order can be 
circulated through the nationwide man- 
power clearance system of the United 
States Employment Service to other areas 
where they may be found. Each of the 
1800 local public employment offices serves 
as a link in a nationwide network sending 
its state headquarters information concern- 
ing all job orders which cannot be filled 
locally and for which an out-of-area search 
has been authorized by the employer. 

These in turn are relayed to other states. 
Requests for teachers and other profes- 
sional persons are also sent to the 83 pro- 
fessional placement offices the Employment 
Service maintains to facilitate the match- 
ing of jobs and applicants in professional 
fields of work. Fourteen of the State Em- 
ployment Services have established sepa- 
rate teacher placement offices, namely, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


College-Educated Housewives 


Using a different route to developing new 
sources of teaching talent, the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
is continuing to give leadership to a move- 
ment to attract and train for teaching 
women who hold college degrees but lack 
the required preparation in education. 

The housewife-teacher recruitment plan, 
developed by Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Labor, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education 
and interested educational and citizens’ 
groups, encompasses two basic features for 
local action (1) locating women college 
graduates and selecting those with essential 
personal qualifications for effective teach- 
ing and (2) eliciting the co-operation of an 
approved nearby educational institution in 
offering training programs where these 
newly discovered teaching candidates can 
as quickly as possible take the work neces- 
sary to enable them to qualify for a state 
teaching certificate. 

School authorities interested in getting 
such an activity under way in their com- 
munity can contact local branches of such 
organizations as the American Association 
of University Women, the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
others likely to have a special interest in 
this problem and who might be willing to 
sponsor the undertaking. 

The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 
will be glad to assist by furnishing informa- 
tion on how other communities are aug- 
menting their teacher supply by this 
method. = 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

THE public attention given in the past year to criticisms 
of public education has caused the American people to 
largely overlook the progress made in elementary and 
secondary education and the growth of the colleges and 
universities. A recent report of the United States Office of 
Education made to the 21st International Annual Confer- 
ence on Public Education, in Geneva, points out some facts 
significant for boards of education. 

The Office in discussing the local operation of schools 
records the fact that more than 95 per cent of the boards 
of education are made up of local citizens, elected by 
popular vote for terms ranging from three to six years. The 
members usually serve without pay. Important advantages 
for public education have resulted from the significant 
in-service training which school board members have re- 
ceived through their state, regional, and national associa- 
tions. Every state now has a state school board association 
and the number of board members participating in national, 
regional, and local meetings has been growing remarkably. 
“State associations are increasing their services; they are 
conducting workshops and providing for consultants, for 
visiting between school boards, for regional meetings, and 
for liaison with state legislatures.” They are providing im- 
portant printed materials to improve the effectiveness of 
individual members and local boards, and they are en- 
couraging the adoption of practices which have proved 
successful elsewhere. 

During the past school year, there has been an increase 
of 70,500 instructional units, which in the summer of 1957 
amounted to 1,152,500 rooms. About 61,000 additional 
units will be needed in 1959 to accommodate the enroll- 
ment increases and to replace rooms that will be abandoned. 
It is a fact worth recording that newly completed school 
buildings have greatly improved in quality and _ instruc- 
tional effectiveness because of the close contact of educators 
and architects. 

The Office reports that the 1957-58 expenditures for 
education in public and nonpublic schools and higher in- 
stitutions totaled $20 billion, or 5.5 per cent of the 1957 
total national income of $358 billion. Although education is 
the responsibility of the states, in the fiscal year 1958 the 
Federal Government appropriated approximately $2 billion 
for education. Of this sum $225.65 million were for school 
construction in impacted federal areas, $7 million for the 
Office of Education; $40.88 million for vocational education, 
and smaller sums for libraries and higher education. 

The report indicates that of the total population between 
6 and 17 years of age, 96.5 per cent were enrolled in 
school. The grade schools enrollment was 30,670,000; the 
high schools, 8,424,000; the universities and colleges, 3,450,- 
000; and other types of schools, 591,000. The total ex- 


penditure per pupil averaged $431, an increase of 7 per cent 
over 1955-56. Of this $320 was spent for current operations 
and $111 for capital outlay and interest. The total ex- 
penditures for buildings were $3 billion, an all time high. 
Transportation cost $356.3 million. 

The organization of the schools has remained quite 
stable, generally a 12-year program, divided into 8 years 
elementary and 4 years high schools or 6 years elementary 
and 6 years high schools. Kindergartens have been operated 
in all but 7 states. The growth of enrollment in the 13th 
year, or first year of college has been remarkable. In the 
fall of 1957 3 million students attended colleges and univer- 
sities; an increase of 4 per cent over 1956. The colleges and 
universities granted 411,000 degrees in 1957, 8.3 per cent 
more than in 1956. Twenty per cent of the students received 
scholarship aids; more than $600 million in contributions 
were received by higher education from 
sources. 

The report makes clear that there have been no major 
changes in the elementary school program, but new emphasis 
is being placed on physical education, understanding other 
peoples of the world, and foreign languages. Science and 
mathematics are taught as separate subjects. 

There have been no sweeping reforms in high school 
curriculums, but the program is becoming more functional, 
broader, and more flexible. The needs of slow and of very 
bright children are becoming recognized more fully, 
there is a new emphasis on mathematics, science. and 
foreign languages. While the present report refrains from 
saying so, there is a new determination throughout the 
high schools of the land to strengthen the seriously im- 
portant subjects, particularly mathematics and science. 

The total instructional staff of all elementary and secon- 
dary schools is 1,397,000. Of these 86 per cent of the 
elementary teachers, 51 per cent of the high school teach- 
ers, and 20 per cent of the university teachers were women. 
Average annual salaries in the grades were $4,650 per 
teacher, an increase of 54 per cent over 1950. The shortage of 
teachers due to increases in population and higher standards 
of preparation have been eased, according to the report, 
by a remarkable combination of endeavors by citizens and 
professional groups, and some makeshifts in certification. 

Space does not permit here a summary of the remark- 
able growth of the education of exceptional children, the 
expansion of health and medical programs, the beneficial 
expansion of the school lunch program at a cost of $100 
million annually, the growth of library service, the new 
emphasis on research, and the remarkable increase in the 
services of colleges in instructional education 
topics which the report touches upon. 

Educational research, by public and private agencies, is 
becoming a constantly increasing and effective activity 
carried on by public and private agencies, advanced stu- 
dents in education, and research staffs. Statistical surveys 
and co-operative research programs, are among the most 
important activities of the U. S. Office of Education. More 
and more, results of research are depended upon for modi- 
fications in administration, organization, and supervision oi 
education on all levels. 

It is interesting that the report concludes on the note 
that there has been a healthy self-examination of education 
in 1957-58 which recognizes shortcomings and needs and 
which foretells further growth and improvement. 


philanthropic 


and 


important 
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16,000 more seats in 42 working days! The addition of 
upper decks on the east and west sides of Spartan Stadium at 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, gave this big 
stadium 16,000 more seats, bringing the total capacity to 76,000. 
902 tons, including structural steel and new AmBridge Deck Sections, 
were erected in just 42 working days and were ready for the opening 
of the 1957 season. 











Owner—Michigan State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 


Designer—O. J. Munson, Associates, Architects and Engineers, 
Lansing, Michigan 


General Contractor—Reniger Construction Company, Lansing, Michigan 


How to get a better stadium or grandstand for less money! 


If you are planning a new stadium or thinking of extending 
existing facilities, we urge you to ask for a copy of our 24-page 
catalog. This booklet answers your questions as 
©, to the kind and size of structure, location, what 
© activities it can accommodate, etc. Contains 
charts, diagrams and pictures of actual installa- 

tions. 


WRITE to American Bridge Division, United States 


| Steel, Room 1831, 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 
= burgh 30, Pa. 


American Bridge 
Division of 


NEED MORE SEATS? 


Increase existing capacity 
easily, quickly with 


AmBridge 
Standard Steel Stadium Deck | 


if lack of spectator accommodations is holding 
down your gate, you can solve your seating problem 
quickly and economically with AmBridge Standard Steel- 
Deck Stadium Units. 

USS AmBridge Standard Steel-Deck Stadiums or 
Grandstands are engineered to grow with the popularity of 
your sports program. By adding standard stadium sections 
to either end, behind or atop existing facilities, you can 
quickly, easily and economically extend the original in- 
stallation to any desired capacity. 

AmBridge Standard Steel-Deck Stadiums are easily 
adapted to local requirements as to size and design . . . and 
to ground contour without extensive grading. The water- 
tight steel plates form a perfect roof for room facilities 


beneath the stadium for lockers, showers, concession 
booths, etc. 


USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 


General Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. Contracting Offices in: Ambridge - Atianta - Baltimore - Birmingham - Boston - Chicago 


Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Eimira - Gary - Houston - 


Los Angeles - Memphis - Minneapolis - New York - Orange, Texas 


Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland, Ore. - Roanoke - St. Louis - San Francisco - Trenton - United States Steel Export Company, New York 












Let 


PRANG’ 


baby your art 
and craft needs 





Everything you need to run a 
happy art class! 
Rainbow-bright hues in colored 


chalks, water colors, tempera and 
the universally popular Crayonex 
Crayons! They’re all included in 
Prang’s exclusive Tuned-Palet, a 
unique system of manufacture that 
guarantees perfect matching of hue 
and intensity for every color me- 
dium we make. It’s child’s play 
to recognize Prang Colors — they 
go together. 


Call your favorite “Prang-Man” to- 
day! (There’s one near you!) he’s 
interested in “babying” your needs, 
too! 


Write for free “Idea 
Dept. A-70 


EF} THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


Sheets”! 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Continued from page 13) 


the preparation of students for future sci- 
entists and engineers. 

Regarding other services, the majority of 
parents felt satisfied with counseling and guid- 
ance, the development of hobby interests, the 
provision of extracurricular activities, and the 
maintenance of the school buildings. Three of 
every four parents were opposed to the “year- 
round” school, but favored the use of educa- 
tional TV in schools. 

Most parents felt welcome during visits to 
the schools. Nearly three out of four parents 
favored a special time for homework in the 
home. 

The percentage of parents who returned 
“factographs” was estimated as above 53 per 
cent. 


A MODEL SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Central High School Dist. No. 2, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., is conducting a model “four- 
phase” summer high school program, in its 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park. The 
summer school is intended to meet the needs 
of four types of students: 

1. Able or “gifted” students who desire to 
enrich their knowledge by pursuing a subject 
on a higher scholastic level. 

2. Students who wish to accelerate their 
studies by taking additional subjects which 
they cannot fit into their regular schedules. 

3. Young adults not now attending the 
regular day school who want to continue their 
high school education and use the summer 
courses for supplementing their evening school 
program. 

4. Students with low or failing marks who 
want to raise their marks to remedy their 
failures. 

Enrollment was about 1200 students and a 
carefully selected staff was organized. 

Students of the seventh grades or above in 
public, private, or parochial school are eligible 
for attendance. The courses include art, busi- 


ness, clerical, English, foreign languages, 
health, industrial arts, mathematics, music, 
science, social studies, and driver training. 


Some interesting subjects available are space 
science, graphics, seminar in English and 
American literature, business English, French, 








German and Spanish literature, modern math 
insights, and courses in physics, chemistry, 
biology, history, and government. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKSHOP 


The 770 members of the instructional staff 
of the Duluth, Minn., schools recently held a 
practical school public relations workshop, 
Mrs. Mary McDonald, district public relations 
director, reported. The workshop was spon- 
sored by the Duluth teachers’ association 
and the Duluth principals’ and supervisors’ 
association. 

The areas of discussion comprised: (1) the 
teacher and the profession, (2) the pupil 
(3) the parent, (4) the community, and (5) 
the press. Each area included seven divisions. 
Teachers were leaders of the first three sec- 
tions; top public relations men from business 
and industry led the fourth section; and the 
executive director of the local daily paper 
directed the discussion in the fifth section. 


SCHOOL STAFF 


MASSACHUSETTS UPS SALARIES 


A mandatory $700 increase in the minimum 
salary of teachers has been approved by the 
Massachusetts House. The measure will in- 
crease the minimum salary from $3,300 to 
$4,000 annually. 


TUCSON SCHEDULE 


In a typical salary schedule for 1958-59, 
the Tucson, Ariz., school board awarded a 3 
per cent increase to salaries of certificated 
personnel employed during the 1957-58 school 
year based on a bachelor’s degree. Added to 
this is an increment of $250, plus $100 for 30 
graduate hours or $200 for a master’s degree. 

The Tuscon schedule divides teachers into 
three groups according to professional train- 
ing: bachelor’s, $4,244 minimum and $7,068 
maximum; bachelor’s and 30 graduate hours, 
$4,344 and $7,186; master’s, $4,444 and $7,486. 
After 25 years of service an extra $100 will be 
added to the individual’s salary. 

Experienced teachers coming into the Tucson 





(Concluded on page 58) 


— Tonawanda Evening News 


NORTH TONAWANDA BOARD REVIEWS THE CURRICULUM 
As part of a report to the board of education of the North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., schools, board members view the Spitz Portable Planetarium which 
is used in the elementary science program of the district. The report, 
one of a series presented by the department of instructional services to 
inform the board about curriculum, occupies the first hour of each 
meeting. Shown inspecting the planetarium are, from left to right; John 


Braver; Ronald 


Ives, co-ordinator of elementary education; Robert 


Renza, Mrs. Donald Graf; and James Ferguson, board president. 
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give thm, that 
uc how of 
PROTECTION! 


When A Fire Starts 
it Spreads Unless... 


walls, ceilings and other partitions are 
constructed of proven fireproof materials. 
Many schools ravaged by fire might have been 
saved if the flames had been contained only a 
few minutes longer! Underwriters Laborator- 
ies tests fully demonstrated that standard 
walls and ceilings of metal lath and gypsum 
plaster (both non-combustible) will restrain 
fire of up to 1800 degree intensity for a min- 
imum of one full hour. Those sixty minutes 
could mean the difference between life and 
death for the children in your classrooms. 











Actual tests under U. S. Government supervision proved that thin, two-inch solid metal 
lath and gypsum plaster partitions will remain intact as barriers to even the most 
severe blaze for upwards of four hours. 


Conscientious school officials know all too well that within one year from the moment 
you read this twenty or more children will burn to death and thousands more will 
have been injured by school fires in the U.S. That’s why informed school board mem- 


bers and administrators give our children the security they deserve by specifying 
genuine lath and plaster interiors on all new buildings. 


Write for our free booklet entitled 
“CHILDREN AREN’T FIREPROOF” KNOCK ON THE WALL 


to be sure it is 


GENUINE «.; PLASTER 


Southern California Plastering Institute 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 56) 

schools will be given credit of $100 per year 
on the salary schedule up to a maximum of 
seven years. A teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
and seven years of acceptable experience will 
begin in the Tucson system at $4,944 and 
advance on the schedule at $250 a year until 
the maximum is reached 


INTERNAL SCHEDULE ADJUSTMENTS 

In Los Angeles, Calif., the new school budget 
of $208,239,968 for 1958-59 calls for no teacher 
salary schedule change in the minimum and 
maximum rates of $4,500 and $8,250, but 
rather “internal adjustments” in the present 
schedule. These include rate increases to give 
more experienced teachers much needed in- 
creases ranging from $2 to $32 per month. 
Teachers holding a doctor or a master degree 


will be recognized with a differential allowance 
at any place in the schedule. A change in the 
schedule eliminates one column, making it pos- 
sible for a teacher to reach the maximum in 
13 years instead of 14. 


EMPLOYEE MEMBERSHIP 

The San Bernardino, Calif., board of edu- 
cation has adopted the following written 
policies regarding membership of schvol dis- 
trict employees in “legitimate organizations” of 
the employees’ choice: 

“1, All employees of the Boards of Edu- 
cation shall have complete freedom of choice 
of membership in any legitimate organization 
without prejudice. 

“2. Coercion by any member of these Boards 
of Education or any employee of the Boards 
to join or refrain from joining a legitimate 
organization of their choice is prohibited. 

“3. Membership of any employee in any 








NOTLy 
EZ- A: WAY 
lhe Best Mechanical folding 
BLEACHER made 


FLOATING ACTION 


Provides a drift-proof bleacher — no steel in contact with 
steel during the opening and closing operations, eliminat- 
ing the use of springs, tie rods and interdependent parts 


. no retractable wheels. Original with us. 
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SCISSOR CROSS BRACING as 


Perfect alignment 


gvorantees corect front-to-back spacing. 


through opening and closing process 
- ties together each vertical support member . 
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ORIGINAL "I" BRACING 


Original members are made of ‘‘I"’ 
an engineering feature that utilizes the natural 
steel in lieu of springs, linkage, other 
moving ports... 
ance-free bleacher. 


beam structural 
steel and easily float above vertical support members — 
flex to 
retractable or 
assures you almost perpetual mainten- 
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Ist 24 ROW INSTALLATION 








The world's largest i 


of floor for other activities. 


Hati ao V , we 
ton, illustrated here, shows the massive setup that safely 
provides spectators seating — when folded, permits use 


as 
- | 








DELAYED ACTION FORWARD FOLD 





One of the Berlin exclusive features and a first 
industry . . . 
for balcony activities. When open 
Fold Bleachers are 4' from balcony rail, 
ample aisle space for entrance and exit. 
back-to-front there are additi | 4° of bal 
other activities. 


When 





Enables you to furnish maximum floor space 
EZ-A-WAY Forward 
permitting 


y space for 


in the 


closed 





The ‘‘firsts’’ in construction and design by 
Berlin have never been copied . . . reasons 
why you will want EZ-A-WAY mechanical 
felding bleachers — in a class by themselves 
— the best mechanical folding ae made. 





Before making your b plans 9 
EZ-A-WAY write teday fer complete 
jon. 





BERLIN © WISCONSIN 
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legitimate organization shall be complete and 
unrestricted. 

“4. All rights and privileges extended to em- 
ployee organizations will be the same for like 
organizations.” 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
AND OPERATION 


LEVITT DONATES SCHOOLS 

William J. Levitt, one of the nation’s 
“master” homebuilders, has plunged into the 
construction of a new and different Levit- 
town in N. J., a project he calls the most 
important job ever tackled. 

The key feature of Levittown will be its 
schools —the builder is constructing them 
right along with the homes and hands them 
over to the community, free of charge, and 
with no bonded indebtedness hanging over 
them. 

Levittown will be a group of 
munities, called residential parks. Each will 
be built around its own school, swimming 
pool, and recreation area. The first, Somerset 
Park, will be ready for use in October 

The 20-room school will be ready for ele- 
mentary pupils when the first houses are 
ready for occupancy in the fall. The school 
features an air-conditioned auditorium that 
will be put to year-round use for a community 
meeting place. Classrooms are grouped not 
along a corridor, but around special use 
areas and a series of interior courts open to 
the sky. The Somerset School, prototype for 
others to follow, is one-story, of steel con- 
struction, with a brick and glass exterior and 
marble chip panels. It was designed in con- 
sultation with officials of The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 


NEW PAYMENT POLICIES 


In recent years Memphis, Tenn., has had 
the policy of the board of education to make 
payment of partial deliveries on items pur- 
chased for use by a purchase order 

During the past few years, the volume of 
purchases and the number of delivery points 
have been increased tremendously. As a re- 
sult, it had become a physical impossibility to 
continue to make partial payments on partial 
deliveries of an order. 

Since June 1, 1958 a new policy on de- 
liveries has been in effect. It is now required 
that delivery be completed on all items pur- 
chased on purchase orders before the invoice 
may be rendered and payment made. The 
number of the purchase order must be shown 
on vendor invoices. Purchase orders dated 
prior to June 1, are to be processed and paid 
in the usual manner. 


RADAR TO HALT VANDALISM 

In Seattle, Wash., the school board has pur- 
chased a “radar-eye” burglar alarm system to 
protect the school buildings from vandalism 
One of the devices has already been installed 
with a connection to the police station. Others 
will be used in the near future to cut sharply 
the cost of destruction to the schools 


SCHOOLS AS TORNADO SHELTERS 


In Ponca City, Okla., the school board has 
worked with the Ponca Safety Council and 
Civil Defense representatives in the establish- 
ment of school buildings for tornado shelters. 
The school principals and their custodial staffs, 
under the leadership of J. W. Payne, superin- 
tendent, have set up a program to make the 
school buildings accessible to the public in 
case of a tornado alert. The areas available 
include hallways, spaces beneath the gym- 
nasium floors, lunchrooms, etc. 
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OUTDOORS... 














Copyright 1957, American Seating Company. 
American Seating products are fully covered by 
patents and patents pending. 








If your school furniture were “on display” every day like this ... 


You’d buy American 
































Seating furniture every time! 


We put this classroom outdoors to remind you 
how important good seating is to the students 
and teachers who have to use it every day. 

Outdoors or indoors, however, if it’s an 
American Seating product, two points stand 
out: (1) You get the greatest value per dollar 
invested. (2) Students and teachers alike 
enjoy more benefits. Because . . . 

American Seating furniture has more pos- 
tural advantages and more structural features 
than any other school furniture. And past 
experience proves that it lasts longer. Conse- 
quently, American Seating furniture is the 
most economical furniture you can buy. 

No wonder American Seating furniture out- 
sells every other make of school furniture. 

No wonder those who buy American Seat- 
ing furniture for their schools take particular 
pride in their purchases. 

Have you seen a demonstration of Ameri- 
can Seating fine school furniture lately? If 
not, let an American Seating representative 
give you a private showing in your own office, 
at your convenience. Also, let him tell you 
about our greatly expanded facilities, which 
enable us to give you the finest service ever. 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 
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® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE ¢ UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STADIUM SEATS * CHAPEL FURNITURE » FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 





Speaking of beauty—American Seating Classmate 
Unit Tables and Chairs, new American Seating Teach- 
er’s Desk and Chair, have it. And color, too. The colors 
are our own research-selected Diploma Blue and 
Classday Coral. 


If not, why not arrange one soon? 

You'll see, for example, the advantages of 
using furniture like this adaptable No. 538 
CLASSMATE Unit Table. Its exclusive three- 
position American Seating AMEREX® metal-and- 
plastic top adjusts to 10°, 20°, or level... 
provides greater visual and postural comfort 
for reading, writing, drawing, or manipulative 


Have you seen 

a demonstration of 
American Seating 
school furniture lately? 


tasks. Also has our exclusive self-leveling sili- 
cone-floating glides which automatically adjust 
to uneven floors. Plus many other features 
which improve student performance. 

Point is, you'll find out first-hand the many 
reasons why American Seating furniture is the 
most versatile and economical you can buy. 
Your request is all it takes—make it now. 


@ MAIL COUPON TODAY to arrange for your private demonstration. 


NG COMPANY GRAND RAPIDS 2, M 
AMERICAN SEATI c NY ¢ x DS 2 ICHIGAN AMERICAN 
(— Please send full-color school catalog. [) Please send full-color church catalog. SEATING 


)! would like to see a demonstration of American Seating school furniture. 


C) Please have your representative contact me. 


ES EE er ON ea Ee re Ze 


® 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE © UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 





Title 


STADIUM SEATS ¢ CHAPEL FURNITURE ¢ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 
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HELP THE GIFTED 


(Concluded from page 27) 


1. An individual mental test intel- 
ligence quotient of at least 130 (upper 
3 per cent of children tested). 

2. All-round achievement test results 
at least two grades above the child’s 
present grade placement. 

3. Adequate social, emotional, and 
physical development so as to be able 
to make a satisfactory adjustment in the 
new grade. 


Limited Acceleration 


Acceleration should be recommended 
upon the concurrence of all concerned 
(principal, teacher, parents, psychol- 
ogist). Not more than one grade shall 
be skipped during the child’s school 
career; it is felt that the optimal age 
at graduation from high school should 
be approximately 17 years. An endeavor 
is made to assign the accelerated child 
to a strong, experienced teacher inter- 
ested in helping the child adjust to the 
new grade and able to instruct him in 
the areas he may have missed by 
skipping a grade. 

As a policy, acceleration in East 
Meadow is considered on a limited basis 
only. Preference is given those gifted 
children who will be 18 years of age 
and older at the time of graduation from 
high school. The bulk of acceleration 
takes place early in grades one and two 
and in grade four because, generally, 
these are the grades where the curric- 
ulum material is most readily mastered 
by mentally advanced children. 


Concentrated Enrichment 


As acceleration is viewed as only a . 


partial answer, East Meadow has con- 
centrated on providing the gifted with 
enrichment in both breadth and depth 
of the curriculum offered. This is es- 
pecially true where the gifted remain 
in the regular classroom. 

In addition to supplementary reading 
and research materials, projects, trips, 


THE UNITED 
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etc., a number of the schools have 
tapped the special skills of their faculty 
members. Thus, modern languages have 
been taught to fifth and sixth graders. 
For the mathematically inclined, spe- 
cially enriched arithmetic workbooks 
are being used. 


in the High Scheol 


As the student approaches the sec- 
ondary school level (from grades nine 
to twelve), a natural selection almost 
invariably begins, as the able students 
follow the academic course sequence. 

In English and Citizenship, as one 
example, the superior student is as- 





signed to the section where the work 
moves at a faster rate and a more 
deeply interpretive approach can occur. 
Here creative talents in writing, speak- 
ing, acting, etc., are tapped. Every effort 
is directed toward instilling good study 
habits, habits of critical thought, and re- 
flective thinking. Where possible, courses 
are integrated such as in American His- 
tory and American Literature where ma- 
terials can supplement one another. In 
grades eleven and twelve the superior 
student is permitted to complete two 
years of his credit in one and a half so 
that he has an extra semester in which 
to take an elective. = 


For School Playgrounds 


Here’s Why: 
WALK-TOP®* 
Surfaces are: 


Non-Abrasive « Fast Draining 
True Plane « Smooth Textured 
Resilient « Wear-Resistant 
Easy to Maintain « Economical 





Compare: smooth, Walk-Top with rough, 
““road-type’’ pavement: then Choose the 
surface you want for your playground! 


Now proved on millions of square feet of play areas from coast to coast, 
Walk-Top is unequalled for safety, performance, appearance, and overall 
economy. Ahead of new playground construction or resurfacing of existing 
pavements, call our nearest office for complete information. 


*By permission of Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., for candies 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Baitimore 2, Md. 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio 





American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


320 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF. 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 

St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Portiand 8, Ore. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
San Juan 23, P.R. 


BITUMULS® Emulsified Asphalts « CHEVRON® Paving Asphalts » LAYKOLD® Asphalt Specialties 
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For the finest typing preparation 
train your students on the IBM 
the electric they’re most likely 


to use in business! 
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classroom to office, the switch is to electrics—and IBM is the favorite by far! 


Today more and more businessmen are switching to electric type- 
writers because they're assured of better, more distinguished typing. 
And the IBM is the favorite by far! That’s why, for future jobs in 
the business world, student training on an IBM is very important. 

And since the IBM is the simplest electric in design and operation 
—the most dependable in performance . . . school administrators will 
find its maintenance cost is amazingly low. 

Your IBM representative will show you the surprisingly low per- 
student cost of IBM Electrics for your school. Why not call him today? 





this year IBM 





THE CHAIRS WITH NO “WEAR OUT” ARE 
FOLDING METAL CHAIRS BY DURHAM 


In folding metal chairs, specify 
DURHAM and get durability along 
with the most handsome styling and 
best value for your equipment dol- 
lars. Buy Durham chairs for class- 
rooms, auditoriums, cafeterias, con- 
ference centers — anywhere you 
need chairs easy to set up, fold, 
store, and set up again. Solid com- 
fort too! Write today for cata- 
logs. Be sure of the best — buy 
DURHAM! 


“ New Folding 
Fs TESTED “sy Tablet 

jf AND APPROVED 

‘ BY LEADING } 

UINSTITUTIONS FOR / 
‘OVER 50 YEARS rn 


nna 








Armchair 


Complete line of tubular and channel steel 
frames, all-metal and upholstered styles for 
adults and juveniles. Also stack chairs, fold- 
ing tables, chair-ladders, steel shelf units 
and utility carts. See our catalog for superior 
construction features. 





Exclusive ! 
Wrap Rack 


DURHAM Manufacturing Corporation 
Dept. J-98, Muncie, Indiana 


America’s Most Complete Line of Folding and Informal Furniture 











221 of the 
most reputable 


Audio-Visual dealers 
recommend Beseler s 


VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector! 


1. Strong, rigid construction. 
2. Simple, efficient design. 
3. Smooth, easy operation. 
4. Full vision and comfort. 
5. Handsome appearance. 


of the new 


CATALOG 169 





AV Experts are ina ion to know. 
Find out how YOUR School can im- 
ag By A Ly aay process. Write 

ree ibrochure: “Turn 


Feasahin bie Lain 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY . 


6232 W. State St. 
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Telescoping 
Gym Seats 


Write for this catalog! 


@ Submit your seating 
needs for expert Safway 
recommendations (no 
obligation). And write 
today for your free copy 





MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 





ARCHITECT'S FEE 


(Concluded from page 51) 


Differentiating Fees 


There appear to be distinctions among 
types of school buildings which could serve 
as the basis for differentiating fees. The 
first of these is the distinction between 
classes of buildings such as elementary and 
junior high, junior high and senior high, 
primary and elementary. Secondary school 
buildings are more complex to design, con- 
tain more special rooms and facilities, re- 
quire greater attention to co-ordination 
of mechanical, electrical, and architectural 
plans, and require much more extensive en- 
gineering services than elementary schools. 
All these things represent expense to archi- 
tects and should serve to differentiate the 
fees for planning high schools from ele- 
mentary schools. 

Another basis for differentiation is the 
size and type of the school. An elementary 
school of 12 classrooms requires essentially 
the same service facilities and special 
rooms as an elementary school of 18 class- 
rooms. The addition of more results in 
duplication of plans and does not ordinarily 
increase the architectural cost in compari- 
son to the increased cost of the contract. 
Thus the architect’s fee which increases in 
direct relationship to the increased cost of 
the building, would increase disproportion- 
ately to the added work required. 

A third basis for differentiating fees 
would be the kind of services performed 
by the architect and by the school district. 
In the survey made of large city school 
districts, the pattern of services performed 
by the district and the architect were simi- 
lar for the majority of cities. Where serv- 
ices were different, however, it was not 


reflected in consistent differences in the - 


architects’ fees. For example, districts pro- 
viding standardized layouts for classrooms 
and special areas and providing one or 
more of the engineering services normally 
required did not, as a rule, have lower 
architects’ fees than districts not providing 
these services. Exceptions to this state- 
ment were Cincinnati and Milwaukee, 
which deduct one and a half per cent 
from the standard six per cent fee for dis- 
trict inspection and supervision, and Tulsa, 
which deducts one per cent for certain 
services including a manual of specifica- 
tions prepared by the district and a dis- 
trict-employed co-ordinating architect. 


Needed: A Co-operative Study 


These and other possibilities for differ- 
entiating fees to make profits more nearly 
the same on all kinds of school buildings 
should be the object of co-operative study 
on the part of architects and educators. It 
is senseless to continue practices which 
experience indicates are contributing to in- 
equities and creating dissatisfactions among 
architects. 

The spirit of fine service evident in the 
work of school architects throughout the 
nation and the incentive to continue to 
improve the design and quality of school 
buildings should be preserved, and a criti- 
cal review of fee practices on the part 
of both the architects and school boards 
is necessary if creative planning is to 
continue. 
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UP-RIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLATFORM 


... telescoping aluminum 
ES F ue structure for overhead 
tt en 


Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 
obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 


floors or stairways. 
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\ FOR TAI |scoPE WRITE ‘ UP-RIGHT de 


—_—_ CIRCULAR 
UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS » DEPT. 171 * 1013 PARDEE ST., BERKELEY, CALIF. ° 
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NEW ... at last, a glass that reflects the hot sun 


This is new Owens-Illinois 80-F Glass Block. 
: Its specially designed prisms reflect hot 





sunlight, transmit cool light rays. 80-F is the new 
\ way to keep classroom temperatures at 
y) 
comfortable levels . . . to assure maximum student 


: attentiveness, minimum teacher fatigue. 


Planning to build a new school? Remodel 

an old one? Before you start, be sure to investigate 
the unique benefits offered by Owens-Illinois 

80-F Glass Block. For full information, write Kimble 


Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens- 
Illinois, Dept. AS-9, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE PANELS Owens-ILuINoIs 


TWO @ PRODUCTS GENERAL OFFICES » TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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drinking-water equipment you can buy 


No. 5616—Face-mounted; vitreous china. 
Same specifications as No. 5623, except 
has 16” back wall face height. 


No. 5601—Face-mounted, vitreous china. 


No. 5623—Streamlined face-mounted Same specifications as No. 5623, except 


No. $651—Ultra-modern recessed type; drinking fountain, heavy vitreous 


china, in- hes 12” back wall face height. 


Vitreous China; self-closing stop, push- tegral trap housing, concealed wall hanger. 
button gloss filler, Two-streom projector, Two-stream mound-building projector and 
evtomotic stream control. Halsey Taylor automoti: stream control. 


Modern in Design... 


TAYLORed for you! 


You'll find Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains modernly 
designed to blend harmoniously with individual interior 
decor! And, even more important, they are the products 


of.a house devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
quality drinking-water equipment. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


No. 5702— Battery Type. Concealed 
hangers. Two separate union supply con- 
nectors with positive shut-off valves. Two two- 
stream projectors, automatic stream control 


Halsey Taylor coolers, too, are available in 
wide variety — see latest catalog, or Sweets 








FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


CKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


TEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, casy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 


PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





church school use. 





HORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 
be ee 


st.  Colfe 
Per L 





AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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NSBA REPORT 


(Concluded from page 20) 


The Illinois association is contemplating 
a revision in its dues schedule, which it is 
hoped will make it possible to divide the 
state into smaller regions, add staff mem- 
bers, and thereby provide greater service 
to the school boards of Illinois. 

On Friday evening the delegates heard 
Bruce E. Wheeler, Lincoln scholar and 
former assistant superintendent of the 
Springfield schools, speak on “The Land 
of Lincoln.” On Saturday afternoon, fol- 
lowing the meeting’s adjournment at noon, 
most of the delegates toured Lincoln’s 


Home, Tomb, and the New Salem State 
Park. 


A Quality Conference 


The high level of attainment of this con- 
ference is typical of others being held by 
state and regional groups and the NSBA. 
There are signs of maturity and competence 
evidenced at these meetings which an ob- 
server would not have noticed a few years 
ago. The time when school boards gather 
to talk only about the minutiae of associa- 
tion problems and “bonds, building, and 
buses” is a thing of the past. Today, the 
observer at a meeting such as the recent 
one at Springfield, soon realizes that school 
boards today are endeavoring to learn 
about the problems attendant to the in- 
structional program and how they can 
make it possible for teachers and school 
administrators to do a more efficient job. 
This change augurs well for the public 
schools of the nation. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


September 12-13. Connecticut Association of 
Boards of Education, Hartford, Conn., Statler- 
Hilton Hotel. Secretary: Mrs. Anita Vogel, 
1140 Laurel Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 

September 23-26. National Council on School- 
house Construction, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. Secretary: W. D. McClurkin, 
George Peabody College, Nashville 5, Tenn. 
Attendance: 1000. 

October 2-4. Michigan Association of School 
Boards, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. 
Secretary: S. H. Sixma, Kellogg Center, East 
Lansing, Mich. Attendance: 600. Exhibits. 

October 6-8. New England Association of 
School Superintendents, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. Secretary: Lawrence G. 
McGinn, 40 Franklin Street, Lynn, Mass. At- 
tendance: 1000. Exhibits. 

October 15-18. California School Boards As- 
sociation, Inc., El Cortez Hotel, San Diego, 
Calif. Secretary: Dr. Lawrence B. White, P.O. 
Box 891, Long Beach, Calif. Attendance: 1000. 

October 24-25. Georgia School Boards As- 
sociation, Athens, Ga., Center for Continuing 
Education. Secretary: W. J. Andrews, Box 
346, Toccoa, Ga. Attendance: 250. 

October 26-28. New York State School Boards 
Association, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.,- Onondaga 
County War Memorial Auditorium. Secretary: 
Everett R. Dyer, 5 Pinewood Ave., East 
Greenbush, N. Y. Attendance: 3400. Exhibits. 

October 30-November 1. Pennsylvania State 
School Directors’ Association, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Penn Harris Hotel. Secretary: P. O. Van Ness, 
222 Locust Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Attendance. 
1800. Exhibits. 
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Airplane Table 


No. 11 Chair 











GOOD STUDY HABITS! 


They take such pride in their work when assigned an “office” like this 
one by American Desk. It’s the popular “Jr. Executive” One-12 that 
gives maximum working area with minimum space requirements. The 
handsomely finished, sturdily constructed One-12 may be easily 
grouped in a variety of ways to accommodate changing class needs. 


Shown with Fibre-plastic top, size 18” x30”. Available with solid 
maple or birch top. 


METAL COLORS: 


Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Grey, 
Light Taupe 


american 
For Competent Assistance, desk 


Complete Details, MANUFACTURING — 
Ask Your State AD Representative 


No. 400T Table 


No. 500T Table 








AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS 


FROM KIN 


in 


No. 400 Table 


No. 500 Table 


DERGARTEN TO COLLEGE! 


The Crusader Series...the only line of die-stamped chair desks 


in America in graduated heights — 12” thru 17”. Perfect non- 
No. 303 Tablet 


tip balance...generous storage space...large 16” x22” work i 
area ... plus built-in sturdiness of 14-gauge die-formed steel frame, 
22-gauge steel panels. One of the most popular...and manage- 


able classroom units in America! 


METAL COLORS: 
Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Grey, 


Light Taupe american 


desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


For Competent Assistance, 
Complete Details, 
Ask Your State AD Representative 


Arm Chair 
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Institutions — Schools — Hospitals — 

industrial Plants — Hotels — Caterers — 

Camps — Air Lines — Government — Civil 
Defense — Commercial Feeding Operations. 


THE ““AERVOID” CENTRAL KITCHEN 
SYSTEM HAS PROVED ITS WORTH 
IN ALL FIELDS OF MASS-FEEDING 


*Common Consent 


BOSTON KS 
for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE— unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS 
CLEANLINESS- 
STRENGTH— rugged * 


positive mechanical lock on 8-size pencil guide 
no fall-out, nickel-plated receptacle stays put 
*bridge-like”’ frame, steel rack 


EFFICIENT— 25% more cutting edges, consistently produce clean, 


points without waste 


BOSTON RANGER 


for drawing rooms and heavy duty 


3 points—outside adjustment 
heavy-duty 
perfectly centered points 

easy-locking stainless: receptacle 

takes 6 pencil sizes-—-no waste 

Free comprehensive report on sharpeners 
in schools, Booklet }. 


C. HOWARD HUNT 


double bearings for Speed Cutters assure 


AerVoiDs provide ... 
Sanitary Vacuum Insulation - 
A positive Health Safeguard! 


To-day’s “Modern” trend toward 
centralization of food preperation is a 
milestone toward Economy, Better 
Quality and Higher Sanitary Standards. 

Into this new picture nothing fits like 
AerVoiD’s Portable, Soasetoce-eans 
High-Vacuum Insulated, f ‘ood, soup and 
liquid dinttponen. AerVoiDs 
alone provi Proven quality and 
durability to survive under 

usage, sp ing their cost over a 


long period of uninterrupted service. 
All AerVoiD Equipment, so indicated 
in our specifications is “In Compliance” 

with the sanitary construction require- 
ments of the U. peony Health Service 


Write for FREE Literature Kit ASB-O1 
Our Consulting Service is also FREE 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
19 South Hoyne Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


A=Vo—D 


PEN COMPANY 


Camden 1, New Jersey 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Alabama 


Theo Wright is the 
Birmingham. 


CALIFORNIA 


Dwight E. Twist is the new superintendent 
at Palm Springs. 

Carl H. Wennerberg, of Whittier, has been 
elected superintendent at Berkeley. 

Scott T. MacDonald has been elected president 
of the Glendale board. 

The San Francisco school board has pre- 
sented to Supt. Harold Spears a new four-year 
contract, at an annual salary of $29,000. Dr. 
Spears is now completing the third year of a 
previous four-year contract. 





new superintendent at 


Colorado 


John H. Watson is the new superintendent 
in Rocky Ford. 


District of Columbia 


Walter N. Tobriner has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Washington board. 


lee G. Osborn, of East St. Louis, has ac- 
cepted a new position in Lemay, Mo. 

Two new members and one newly reap- 
pointed were recently seated on the Chicago 
board of education. The new members are 
Thomas J. Murray, and Mrs. Lorraine Green. 
Thomas L. Marshall was reappointed for an- 
other term. 


Indiana 


Donald Simon has been elected superintend- 
ent at Marion. 
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Coffee and 


Vacuum Pusubated 
Hot or Cold Food, Soup, Milk, 
Beverage Carrier-Dispensers 





Herman H. Spencer is the new superintendent 
in Veedersburg. 

Clarence £. Robbins, 
Vincennes since 1955, has been elected super- 
intendent of the schools at Columbus. He 
succeeds Luther A. Lockwood, who is retir- 
ing after serving as superintendent for 13 
years, and in the field of education for 41 
years in Indiana. 


superintendent at 


lowa 


Mel Kupferschmid has been elected in West 
Central. 

Fred Ashley is the new 
Emerson. 

Howard Andre has accepted the superin- 
tendency in Selma. 


superintendent in 


Michigan 

Robert J. Davis is the new superintendent 
at Elkton. 

Dr. Remus G. Robinson, the Detroit board of 
education’s first Negro member, has been 
elected president for 1958-59. In taking office 
Dr. Robinson urged closer teamwork between 
the board, the administrative officials, the 
teaching staff, and the parents. 


New York 


William R. Nowak, a member of the Dun- 
kirk board of education for more than 18 
years, has been elected president. Mrs. Robert 
R. Dew has been chosen vice-president, and 
Leon A. Damian, secretary. 

Mrs. Florence Brown has been chosen presi- 
dent of the school board of Oswego. She suc- 
ceeds Norman M. Gover. 


Ohio 

William M. Root has been elected at Upper 
Sandusky. 

Dr. Harold J. Bower has been appointed 


assistant superintendent in charge of instruc- 
tion in the Ohio Education Department. 


Oklahoma 


John G. Staudt has been elected president 
of the Tulsa board. 


Pennsylvania 


Andrew C. Oftaviano is the new superintend- 
ent in Bridgeport. 

Lawrence Griffin succeeds Earle O. Liggitt as 
superintendent in Munhall. 

Charles E. Boyer has been elected adminis- 
trative assistant to the superintendent at 
Johnstown. 


Texas 


Herman Parsons is the new superintendent 
in Westbrook. 


Dr. John W. McFar- 
land, former superin- 
tendent of schools in 
Amarillo, is the new 
chief executive in Hous- 
ton at a_ beginning 
salary of $25,000. Re- 
placing him in_ the 
Amarillo public schools 
is Robert A. Ashworth 
of Corsicana. 


Virginia 

Walter L. Hodnett has been appointed super- 
intendent of Alleghany county schools. 

Ray E. Reid is the new superintendent at 
Arlington, succeeding T. Edward Rutter. 
Wisconsin 


Dr. G. A. Parkinson has been appointed 
director of the Milwaukee Vocational School, 
to succeed William F. Rasche who has 
retired. 


Lloyd Larson has been elected president of 
the Milwaukee board. 
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NEW BOOKS 





Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing 


By Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson. 
Paper, 13 pp., 15 cents. Bulletin 513, 1958 of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A report of the results of the fourth annual 
fall survey of the elementary and secondary 
schools. The report shows that the school-age 
population (ages 5 to 17 years), grew at over 
twice the rate of the total population. The 
estimated number of school-age children was 
40.6 million on October 1, 1957, which rep- 
resented an increase of 1.5 million, or 3.8 per 
cent over the number a year previous. During 








SAVING YOUR BOOK! 
AND YOUR MONEY 


S$ LBI’: 


BUSINESS | 


THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
was created to help librarians get more 
for their money — to provide a source of 
information so that the truth about Library 
Binding can be known to all — because 
Library Binding, when used correctly, in- 
stead of being an expense, is actually a 
money saving device. 


L B I can prove with hard, cold facts that 
Certified Library Binding increases the 
value of a library's dollar, extends its 
budget, and maintains a conservation pro- 
gram to provide more and longer-lasting 


books. 


LBI issues lists of certified binders, pro- 
vides pamphlets covering various phases of 
binding, offers educational programs, sup- 
plies fund raising aids and publishes The 
LIBRARY BINDER to keep you informed 
of progress in binding. If you have not 
been getting all that LBI has to offer, 
start doing so at once. Write today to: 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 Stote Street Boston 9, Mass. 
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the same period, the total population increased 
1.8 per cent, from 169 million to 172 million. 

In a study of enrollment, it was reported 
that full-time elementary and secondary day 
schools enrolled 32,834,000 pupils in the fall 
of 1957 — 22,780,000 in elementary schools, 
and 10,054,000 in secondary schools. The total 
increase was 1.3 million, or 4 per cent. 

The number of classroom teachers in the 
same period reached 1,254,000 — 784,000 in 
elementary schools, and 470,000 in secondary 
schools, a gain of 61,000, or 5.1 per cent over 
the fall of 1956. 

The number of pupils in excess of normal 
capacity in elementary and secondary schools 
was 1,943,000, which represents a 15.3 per 
cent decrease from the 2,295,000 pupils re- 
ported in the fall of 1956. Of the total 1,- 
943,000 reported in excess of the capacity, 
1,333,000, or 68.6 per cent were in elementary 
schools, and 610,000 or 31.4 per cent in sec- 
ondary schools. 


School Finance and School Business 
Management 


By Clayton D. Hutchins, Albert R. Munse, 
and Edna D. Booher. Paper, 78 pp., 60 cents. 
Bulletin No. 29, 1958 of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


This study identifies 94 different responsi- 
bilities and services which under the school 
laws the state departments of education and 
other official state bodies render to local school 
systems. The study reflects the increasing com- 
plexity of the state activities in the financing 
of the schools and in the direction and guid- 
ance given in business transactions. 


Guide for Evaluating Science Facilities 


Paper, 16 pp. Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Til. 

This brochure for school administrators, 
school board mer vers, and other persons, 
provides information on the educational facili- 
ties sufficient for the demands of the times. 
Based on a philosophy of modern science edu- 
cation, it emphasizes mechanical and statistical 
data pertaining to the planning and construc- 
tion of science classrooms and laboratory facil- 
ities. Such topics as kind of science rooms, 
floor space, planning, costs based on school 
size, and a check list of facilities are included. 


Also Received 





Foundations: Their Power and Influence 

By Renee A. Wormser. Cloth, 412 pp., 
Devon-Adair Co., New York 10, N. Y. 

This book is a serious indictment of the power 
wielded by the great tax-free foundations, who work 
in the fields of social science, education, politics, labor, 
and international affairs. While this reader disagrees 
with the author on many points, it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that there is an inherent danger 
to our institutions and way of life in these organiza- 
tions, which wield enormous influence, but which deny 
in effect that they have a public trust in the sense 
that the public is their ultimate beneficiary. 


$7.50. 


The Beginning Teacher 


Compiled by Ward S. Mason, Robert J. Dressel, and 
Robert K. Bain. Bulletin $10, 1958 of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Paper, 56 pp., 40 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The report shows that for the nation as a whole, 
the median salary of teachers beginning their career 
in 1956-57 was $3,600. Regionally, the highest median 
salary was in the Far West, $4,000; the lowest in 
the Upper South, $2,750. In terms of the school dis- 
trict size, the median salary was low in school districts 
having fewer than 50 pupils — $2,475. Twenty per 


cent of beginning teachers in this period had emer- 
gency or substandard certificates; 14 per cent did not 
have a bachelor degree. Half of the beginning teachers 
did not expect to be teaching five years later. Only 
28 per cent of the men, and 14 per cent of the women, 
said they intended to teach continuously until re- 
tirement. 


Preparation of Teachers for Secondary Schools 

Paper, 52 pp., National Council of Independent 
Schools, Boston 9, Mass. 

This report of the Committee on Teacher Training 
of the National Council of Independent Schools, argues 
that teacher education is the joint responsibility of 
liberal arts faculties and educators and the job of 
teacher training belongs to the community of edu- 
cated people, the universities as a whole, and not 
merely the departments of education. The report takes 
up details of training, particularly on the graduate 
level. 


Guidelines on Policy Development in Sciences 

By G. R. Gottschalk. Paper, 6 pp. Board of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The nation stands today in vital need of able 
students from our school systems. World affairs will 
be projected upon the effectiveness with which the 
schools develop mental resources and foster the de- 
velopment of educational programs. This is a report 
on a proposal to effect improvements and changes in 
the educational curriculum, with emphasis on science, 
mathematics, and technical-industrial education. The 
program calls for the recruitment, training, and re- 
taining of teachers weli qualified for teaching in mathe- 
matics, languages, and sciences. 


Improving Science Program in Illinois Schools 

Edited by W. O. Stanley, H. S. Broudy, and R. 
Will Burnett. Paper, 87 pp. University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

This report of a science-education conference, at 
the University of Illinois, contains sharp criticisms of 
the present science instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools; inclusive recommendations are made 
for the improvement of curricular and teaching staffs. 
Local school authorities may winnow many practical 
ideas which have possible application to improve their 
programs. 


POP-(T 
" PROFIT 





The finest in popcorn machines today, POP A 
LOT Is inexpensive (only $199 not $500 to 
$1000 as most popcorn units) . 

easy to use and operate . . . fully 
guaranteed . . . light weight and 

easily transported. Use POP A 

LOT at school bazaars, athletic 

events, assemblies, meetings, etc., 

also as a welcome addition to 

lunchroom facilities. 


For full information on the POP 
A LOT and supplies to use 
(popcorn, ‘Tastee Pop'’ oil 
bars, megaphones, etc.) 


WRITE TO... 





GOLD MEDAL prooucts co. 


318 E. THIRD ST. * CINCINNATI 2, O. 
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Here’s why teachers call ROYAL 
THE PERFECT ELECTRIC FOR SCHOOLS 


The Royal Electric keyboard is so easy to master that New Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon that hands 
even beginners learn correct stroking fast. And because never touch, that never needs winding, is typical of the 
of an exclusive Touch Control®, students find the transi- exclusive and practical convenience features Royal offers. 
tion from manual! to electric surprisingly simple. And there are many other such features. 


Today—more and more of your graduating stu- 
dents will encounter the modern Royal Electric 
on their very first jobs. 
It’s another important reason you should make 
sure your students receive this valuable training. 
For a free demonstration and trial right in your 
own classroom, call your Royal Representative. 


ROYAL electric 


—There are more Royal Typewriters in 


Take a close look at the positioning of the Royal office use than any other make. 


Electric controls, the angling of the keyboard. Every Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 

ibd : y ld’s larges fi 
feature was scientifically designed and placed for maxi- SOE OLS SNE SF PEON 
mum convenience and greatest efficiency. 
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Mews of Products for the Schools 





VERSATILE STEEL CHALKBOARDS 


Steel chalkboards mounted on roller panels 
can be used as sliding closet doors, room par- 
titions, or even bulletin boards with the use 
of small magnets. Developed by United States 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa., and Enamel 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, the “black- 


Sliding Chalkboards 


boards” were designed for the new Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs. The boards 
have a one-inch plywood core backed with 
galvanized sheet steel and a glass frit over- 
spray that has been fused together at high 
temperatures. According to the makers, they 
are guaranteed for the life of the building. 
The new boards can be used to replace worn- 
out chalkboards by simply gluing them in 
place with a special adhesive. Teachers and 
students will be delighted to know that chalk 
neither chatters nor squeaks on the new 
boards. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0136) 


PORTABLE SCIENCE LAB 


Science Kit Lab is a complete science unit 
ready for classroom use. Made by Science Kit, 
Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y., it has a durable 


r 


Utility Laboratory 


maple cabinet and laminated top treated with 
a green coating that resists chemical stains. 
Inset in the tabletop is a removable stainless 
steel sink. There are abundant drawers and 


76 


shelf space for storage of the removable lab 
table supports and other laboratory apparatus. 
The unit is 54 in. long, 30 in. wide, and 
34 in. high. It features a sturdy handle bar, 
cork and pegboard panels for display and 
storage, electrical connections, and self-locking 
casters. The firm also supplies equipment to 
stock the table which includes a 1000 watt 
single burner hot plate or Bunsen burner and 
other necessary apparatus. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0137) 


ELIMINATE BROKEN TAPES 


Speed-Eez is a new tape threader and 
leader for tape recorders which, according to 
the manufacturer, will eliminate broken tapes. 
The threader, made of unbreakable DuPont 
Mylar, has a new attachment on one end that 
makes threading a tape recorder child’s play. 
Just slip the tip into the empty reel and the 
tape is ready to play. The other end of the 
24-in. leader has a connecting tab that seals 
permanently to the tape in three seconds. The 
low-cost device is available from Speed-Eez 
Products, Hollywood 46, Calif. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0138) 


PADDED WAINSCOTING 


A safety wall covering of vinyl-covered 
foam rubber has been announced by Fred 
Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Safe-Wal is a cushion plastic foam fastened 
to a plywood backing and covered with a 











Covered Foam Rubber 


heavy vinyl-coated fabric. The foam absorbs 
the shock of body impact, thereby lessening 
injuries due to “crash” accidents. The pro- 
tective material can be easily installed over 
unfinished walls, eliminating protective mats 
and other more expensive wall finishings. The 
vinyl covering resists perspiration, moisture, 
grease, and dirt; the foam is rot- and vermin- 
proof. An occasional wipe with a damp cloth 
is all the maintenance needed. The panels are 
2 ft. wide and available in heights of 5, 5%, 
and 6 ft. Safe-Wal comes in standard willow- 
green or buff, and a wide selection of custom 
colors. Send for the manufacturer’s catalog. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0139) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


LOW-PRICED DUPLICATORS 


Three new duplicators, introduced to the 
low-price field by Ditto, Inc., Chicago 45, 
Ill., retain all of the best features of the 
higher-priced models. The new machines are 
wider and lower than previous models and 
are quieter in operation. Models D-30, hand- 
operated, and D-31, electrically-operated, are 
equipped with liquid control dials geared to 
paper size so that only the needed amount of 


Hand or Electric Models 


liquid will be released. Liquid and pressure 
control levers are latch type for quick and 
accurate positioning. The machines have a 
speed of two copies per second, will handle 
paper from 13 Ib. to card stock without ad- 
justment and in any size from 3 by 5 in. 
to 9 by 14 in. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0140) 


COMPACT TABLE-BENCH 


Schools with overcrowded lunchrooms will 
be interested in the folding table-bench offered 
by Schieber Sales Co., Detroit 39, Mich. The 


Fiexible Seating Unit 


Flexo-Fold unit is 12 ft. long when extended 
and contracts to 17 in. for storage. The table- 
bench carrier is of 2-in. square steel tubing 
with a steel center support. The carrier has 
four large swivel-type casters, two of which 
lock to prevent shifting. Everfoam, a hard, 
smooth, grain-free new material is used in 
the bench top, and can be finished in colors 
or natural wood. Request a catalog sheet. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0141) 


(Continued on page 78) 
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THINK... 


eo how 
these... 


ADVANCED 
DITTO, 
SCHOOL 
DUPLICATORS Gaal a 
can help you! Y . a 


Hand Operated 


Designed specially for school work, 

these dynamic new DITTO duplicators > |.) Model D-20 
bring you new speed and precision, new ™ 1 A lieees Be 

versatility and economy, new smooth- 


Only 
ness of operation. Be oe x $] 715 
IN AN INSTANT THEY MAKE A , aw) \ 


BRIGHT, INVITING COPIES OF ANY- 
THING YOU WRITE, TYPE, DRAW 
OR TRACE ON A DITTO MASTER... 
on any weight of paper or card stock... 
from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”...in one to 5 colors 
at once...at 120 copies a minute...300 
and more sharp copies per master. 

You may file and re-use your original 
or master until the entire dye deposit is 
exhausted; the last copy is as bright as New Low-price - Hand Operated 
the first because of “Magic’’ copy con- 
trot. Copies are delivered dry, face-up. 
Stainless steel parts resist wear and 
corrosion. Fluid level indicator and copy , 
counter keep coristant check on opera- _sa¢ me ° 
tion. Handsome sand gray and green te FREE! Mail Coupon 
finish is business-like, modern, and 


pleasing to the eye. a ee emery for Workbook Catalog 


Use coupon for sample of work pro- ws inet ap, Lt ng heat p> pe 
: \ we 
duced on these machines, or for dem- proved ts wremingnt educators. 
onstration on your work in your school tS Students benefit, you benefit with 
—no obligation! more time to do more things. 
CHOOSE FROM 58 TITLES! 


% 


New precision-built economy model with most features of 
the other models, provides education's best duplicator buy. 


SPOOHSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSSSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSHSSHOSSSESSESOEESE 
DITTO, Inc., 3514 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Ditto (Britain), Ltd., 126/128 New King’s Rd., Fulham, London S.W. 6, England 
O Send me the FREE DITTO Workbook Catalog. 
® O Arrange DITTO machine demonstration for me. 
—=" ee ee — 
4 = “tndes . Cae: 





Sc-h j 





Address 
Your Single Source of Everything in Duplication City. 
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News of Products... 


(Continued from page 76) 


SAFETY LATCH FOR BLEACHERS 


A new locking device for bleachers, de- 
veloped by Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., North 
Berwick, Me., is a simple metal gravity latch, 
located on each tier. As the stands open, each 
tier is automatically locked into position. To 
close the fully open stands, a special key 
is necessary. When the first tier in unlocked, 
it rolls back and subsequently releases the 
latch of each successive tier. Other safety 
locks are also available. The new latch pre- 
vents unauthorized persons from operating 
the bleachers. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0142) 





FOLDING HAT AND COAT RACKS 


A new line of folding hat and coat racks 
is so compact that the racks can be stored in 
a small closet or wheeled through a narrow 
doorway to the storage area. The VeeP racks, 
manufactured by the Vogel-Peterson Co., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill., expand to 6% ft. long and will 
accommodate 72 coats and hats without 
crowding. The racks are constructed of tubular 
steel. Hat shelves are of closed end aluminum 
tubes supported in cast aluminum brackets. 
Two types are available: with rails for gar- 
ment hangers, or with hooks suspended from 
the lower shelf. The racks can be easily 
opened in a matter of seconds by one person. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0143) 





LATE CHALKBOARD 


first choice in leading schools 
FOR EASIEST READING ... WRITING . . . CLEANING 


The growing number of award winning schools using slate 
chalkboards confirms siate’s 


- +. Unsurpassed writing and erasing qualities 


. . . lowest cost per year 


- +. Simple maintenance 


Write for free literature on slate chalkboards. You'll find them 
invaluable in choosing the proper chalkboard for your school. 


500 million years in the making 


NATURAL SLATE 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Sponsored by producers of Pyramid and Keystone American 
natural slate chalkboards 


NEW TUBING IN TRAMPOLINES 


New oval-shaped steel tubing used in the 
manufacture of all Nissen regulation tram- 
polines provides strength, durability, and 
a lighter-weight trapoline. Because of this 


Lightweight Yet Sturdy 


new construction, the regulation trampoline 
weighs only 33 lb. The weight of the firm’s 
Goliath Trampoline has been lightened by 
50 Ib. so that even girls can handle it with 
ease. The new tubing has a compact, modern 
look, and allows protective frame pads to lie 
flat. For a free catalog, write to the manu- 
facturer, Nissen Trampoline Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0144) 
DESK TOP COLLATOR 


Church and school offices are frequently 
burdened with the tedious task of assembling 
muitiple sheets of duplicated material into 
sets. Here is a new, low-cost electric collator, 
operated on a standard a.c. outlet, that will 
do the job speedily. Thomas Collators, Inc., 


Portable Office Aid 


New York City, has designed this six-sheet 
collator expressly for the small office that does 
not need a more expensive office model or 
has a light load of collating. In one minute 
the model gathers 120 sheets or 20 sets of 
six sheets each. Each bin holds 1% in. of 
standard 8% by 11-in. paper. Burred feed 
rollers will handle paper weights from the 
lightest tissue or onionskin up to %-in. card- 
board. Made of steel with a silver hammeroid 
finish, the machine measures 12 by 15 by 
15 inches, and weighs only 35 lb., so it is 
easily portable by any office girl. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0145) 
(Concluded on page 80) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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Gym Costs Are No Problem 
With Money-Makers Like This 





Community Skating —- Our Lody Lourdes High School, Marinette, Wis. 


$13,000 net from roller skat- 
ing! That's how this school 
helped finance its new gym 
and more than paid the cost 
of its floor the very first year! 
Soft, dead flooring which 
false economy sometimes 
substitutes can't take skating, 
of course. For maximum live- 
liness with wear, make your 
floor Wells’ DIAMOND HARD 
Northern Maple too. 








FLOORING 





Menominee, Michigan 

Phone: UNION 3-9281 

Member, Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn. 


For More on Money-making Gyms, write — 


MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE 





NORTHERN MAPLE 


J. W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 











EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 
.. . at low initial cost 


* 


TODD BURNERS 
| GAS OR OIL 


* 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


Headquariers: 

Columbia & Halleck Streets, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
Plant: 

Green’s Bayou, Houston 15, Texas 
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OF U.S. SCHOOLS 
TEACHING SHOP 
TEACH WITH 


ROCKWELL-BUILT 


DELTA 


POWER TOOLS 


They're 
SAFE 
PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 


and Delta is the world’s most complete line 
of woodworking and metalworking power tools 





ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Delta Power Tool Division 


408) N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


another fine product by 


© 


ROCKWELL 








News of Products... 


(Concluded from page 78) 


ALUMINUM PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Plumbing fixtures of unbreakable cast alu- 
minum are manufactured by the Aluminum 
Plumbing Fixture Corp., Burlingame, Calif 
Lavatories, toilets, and combination units are 
offered. Designed primarily to withstand a 
great deal of punishment, the units are crack-, 


Combination Unit 


tamper-, and vandal-proof, and almost com- 
pletely immune to hot and cold. Smooth con- 


tour lines make for easy maintenance. Avail- 
able in nonchip white or pastel colors, the 


new fixtures are nominally priced. Request 
catalog and specification sheets. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Cede 0146) 


NONSLIP FLOOR COVERING 


A new resilient, nonslip floor covering is 
offered by Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. Scotch-Tred, resilient non- 
slip floor covering, buries walking noise, is 
spark-proof and flame-resistant, and resists 
chemicals, paints, and solvents. The sturdy 
fabric has an adhesive backing that facilitates 
easy application: simply remove the backliner 
and press onto a clean, dry surface. The ma- 
terial is flexible enough to be used in a con- 
tinuous strip on stairways. It may also be 
used in showers, and as a protective covering 
for walls. Scotch-Tred is available in 96-ft. 
rolls 4, 6, 12, 18, 24, and 36 inches wide; in 
¥4 by 24-inch strips; and in 9 by 9-in. tiles 
Write for more details and free sample. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0147) 


AUTOMATIC HAND DRYERS 


Using a specially designed motor, the World 
Dryer Corp., Chicago, Ill., has induced a 20 
per cent increase in the hot air flow of its 
hand dryers. The streamlined new motor 
sends air moving directly and smoothly to the 
fan, across the heating element that is heated 
to 140° F. An automatic circuit breaker pre- 
vents overheating. Models are available for 
either 110 or 220 volt a.c., or 115 volt dic. 
The push-button dryer runs for 30 sec- 
onds before automatically shutting off. An 
iron-cast cover protects the machine from 
vandalism or accidents. Finished in an acid 
resistant enamel, the dryer case is mar-proof 
and easily cleaned. The compact unit measures 
113% in. long, 9% in. high, and 65 in. deep. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0148) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 





The 
KEYSTONE 


Overhead 
Projector 


is Really a 
MULTIPLE PURPOSE Projector 


usable for: 


Standard (34%,” x 4”) Lantern Slides. 


Tachistoslides (4” x7”). 2” x 2%" Slides. 
Strip-Film. 


Polaroid Transparencies. 


It’s a Real Daylight Projector — the lens 


Micro-Slides. 


system concentrates the light over a rela- 
tively small area, so that clear, brilliant pro- 


jection is attained. 


It is small and light — weighs less than 20 


pounds. 


Our Local Representative Will Demonstrate Upon Request. 


Versatile and efficient. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 


Since 1892 Producers of Superior Visual Aids 


CATALOG & BOOKLETS 


A practical guide for businessmen or corporation 
executives who are interested in aiding educa- 
tion is called “How Do Business and Schools 
Work Together? Copies are available 
The National Citizens Council for 
Schools, New York 16, N. Y. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0149) 


from 
Better 


The lig Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, is offer- 
ing a new bulletin describing Type L-CRF 
Airfoil centrifugal power roof ventilators. It 
gives architect’s specifications and installation 
data. Write for bulletin No. 2700 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0150) 


“Sportslighting for Night Football” is a new 
eight-page bulletin from Crouse-Hinds Co., 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. The bulletin features sports- 
lighting layouts based on recommendations by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. Tips on 
light installation and maintenance are included. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0151) 


A catalog describing the complete line of steam 
cooking equipment is available from Market 
Forge Co., Everett 49, Mass. Steam cookers 
for all types of installations are included. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0152) 


MANUFACTURER’S NEWS 


The library Binding Institute Scholarship 
Award for 1958, established to encourage the 
training of future librarians and to encourage 
research, has been awarded to Miss Ruth 
Carol Scheerer of Ruston, La he institute 
annually presents a $1,000 scholarship to a 
student in a school of library science 


LINE ENCRAVING 


COLOR PROCESS 


HALF TONES 


A Te jesuicaengraving co. 


AND ART STUDIO. 


618 W. WINNEBAGO 6T 
MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 
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READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


INDEX TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free information, catalogs, 
and product literature from the advertisements and companies listed in the new products 
section. Merely encircle the code number assigned to each firm in the request form below, 


clip the form and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will 
receive prompt attention. 


Code 
No. 


90 


Page 
No. 


Aetna Life Affiilated 
Companies 

Insurance plan. Use coupon 
page 14 for booklet. 


American Bitumuls & 
Aaphalt Ce. ......... 63 
Playground surfacing. 


American Crayon Co... 56 


Chalks, water colors, crayons. 


American Desk Mfg. Co. 
ins. bet. 70 & 73 
School seating. 


American Playground 
Device Co. .......... 70 
Playground and swimming 
pool equipment. 
American Seating Co. 

ins. bet. 58 & 63 


School seating. 


Berlin Chapman Co... 58 
Mechanical folding bleacher. 


Beseler Co., Chas..... 66 
Opaque projector. 
Cyclone Fence Dept. 


Amer. Steel & Wire 
Div. 


Fences and gates. Use coupon 
page 15 for information. 


Delta — Rockwell Power 
Tool Division 
Power tools. 


Ditto, Incorporated .... 77 
School duplicators. 
Dodge Div. Chrysler 

3rd cover 
School bus chassis. 


Durham Mfg. Corp.... 68 


Folding metal chairs. 


Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


School bus tires. 





Code 
No. 


Page 
No. 


Gold Medal Products 


Popcorn machines. 

Hampden Specialty 

Products, Inc. ........ 

Folding chairs. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
ins, bet. 20 & 23 


School furniture. 


Hillyard Chemical Co.. 19 


Maintenance materials. 


Hunt Pen Cc., 

C. Howard 

Pencil sharpeners. 

International Business 
Machines Corp... .64 & 65 
Electric typewriters. 


Keystone View Co..... 80 
Overhead projectors. 


Library Binding Institute 74 
Progress in binding. 


Maple Flooring Mfrs. 


Northern hard maple. 


Medart Products, Inc., 


2nd cover 
Gy quip 
Write for catalog. 





Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co 

School temperature control 

systems. 

Mississippi Glass Co... 5 
Rolled, figured and wired 

glass. 

Monroe Co., The 

Folding tables and chairs. 

Trucks, Portable partitions. 


Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 


Heating and ventilating 
systems. 


USE THESE CARDS > 


These cards are provided for the convenience of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


readers in requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered by the 
advertisers in this issue, 





September, 1958 


Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send me free 
catalogs or product literature as mentioned in this isue of the JOURNAL 


400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Also information on 


























USE THESE CARDS 


The cards below cre postpaid for your con- 
venience in requesting product information, 
catalogs, and literature from advertisers and 
firms listed in this issue. 
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READER’S SERVICE 


(Continued) 


Page 
No. 


Owens Illinois: Kimble 
Glass Co. Subsidiary 


Glass block and toplite panels. 
Pennsylvania Slate 


Producers Guild 
Slate chalkboards 


Premier Engraving <o.. 


Engravers. 


Royal Typewriter Co., 
Inc. (Div. Royal McBee 


Electric typewriters. 


Safway Steel Products, 
ME <i bdvpwene dene 4 66 
Telescoping gym seats. Write 
for catalog. 
Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 
ins. bet. 8 & 13 


School seating. 


Sloan Valve Co 


Flush valves. 


Southern California 
Plastering Institute . . 
Genuine Lath and Plaster. 


Structural Slate Co..... 
Natural slate blackboards. 


Taylor Company, 
PN Wein vcs saneaae 70 


Drinking water equipment. 


Todd Shipyards 
Corporation 
Gas or oil burners. 


United States Steel 

Corp. American 
Eee 55 
Standard steel stadium deck, 


United States Steel 
Corp.....ins. bet. 39 & 42 
Window walls of steel. 


Universal Bleacher Co. 
4th cover 


Folding bleachers. Catalog 
free on request. 


Up-Right Scaffolds .... 67 


Tel ping alumi structure. 








Code 
No. 


944 


SECTION 


Vacuum Can Co 

Coffee and beverage carrier- 
dispensers. 

Wells Lumber Co., J. W. 79 
Northern maple flooring. 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR 


0136 


0137 


0138 


0139 


THE SCHOOLS 


United States Steel Corp. 76 
Steel Chalkboards 


Science Kit, Inc 
Science Lab Kit 


Speed-Eez Products ... 76 
Tape Threader 


Fred Medart Products, 


Mee alees s Wake + + ae 76 
Safety Wall 


NS NS ats oe Waa 76 
Duplicating Machine 

Schieber Sales Co 

Table-Bench 


Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc... 
Bleacher Locks 


Vogel-Peterson Co..... 
Hat and Coat Rack 


Nissen Trampoline Co.. 
Trampoline Tubing 


Thomas Collator, Inc.. . 
Electric Collator 


Aluminum Plumbing 
Fixtures Corp. ....... 


Cast Aluminum Fixtures 


Minnesota Mining and 
See 
Nonslip Flooring 


World Dryer Corp..... 
Hand Dryers 


The National Citizens 
Council for Better 
Schools 

Booklet 


Crouse-Hinds Co. ..... 80 
Bulletin 


Market Forge Co 
Catalog 








Only new ’58 Dodge School 


Bus Chassis have all 12 of these 





quality features 


. Stronger, channel-type 


front bumper 
. New dual headlights 


. Independent 
headlight circuits 


. Increased power, 
up to 218 hp. 


. Double-wrapped 
front spring eyes 


. Full air brakes 
(available on S6OO 
and S700 models) 


. Recessed safety 
steering wheel 


. Extra-sharp turning 


. Driver-adjustable 
hand brake 


. 6-speed Torqmatic 
transmission (opt.) 


. Increased brake 
lining area 


. Tubeless tires 
standard 


eT va —~ 


~ 


Only one 1958 school bus chassis, the new Dodge Power Giant, 
offers the combination of high-quality features listed here. And 
they all add up to one big fact . . . Dodge provides extra 
safety and dependability for your school children. 


Take brakes, for instance. Although Dodge brakes exceeded 
NEA requirements last year, the new 1958 brakes have even 
more lining area for additional stop power as well as extra brake- 
lining life. 

Certainly, it makes good sense to get the school bus chassis that 
gives you the most for your money. And when you check your 
Dodge dealer you'll find Dodge is among the very lowest in price. 
That’s why it’s the safest “best buy” for your school. 


DODGE POWER GIANT 
SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


accommodate standard bodies to carry 30 to 66 pupils 





|S pee making any definite decisions on building plans 


and gymnasium seating, be sure to contact one of 
the experienced Universal representatives listed below. 


He can show you how to... 


...make each building dollar go much farther; 


... reduce total gymnasium cubage, yet provide ample seating and 


maximum comfort; 


... assure big savings on construction and heating costs. 


Latest Universal catalog also free on request. Ask your 


nearest representative or write... 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
Champaign, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


ARIZONA WASHINGTON, D. C. 


P.B.S.W. Supply & Equipment Co. Walcott-Taylor Company 
530 West Washington Street Mills Building 
Phoenix (Alpine 8-6661) (Metropolitan 8-5846) 


ARKANSA 
¥ GEORGIA 


School Products Co. of Arkansas 

3018 West Capitol Street American Seating Compan 

Little Rock (Mohawk 3-7566) 354 Nelson Street, S.W. “4 
Atlanta (Jackson 3-1916) 


CALIFORNIA 


American Seating Company 
800 North Sepule veda Boulevar 
El Segundo (Los Angeles) 
(EAstgate 2-3924) 

American Seating Company 

701 Bayshore Boulevard 

San Francisco (JUniper 7-5940) 


COLORADO 


Paul R. Spencer Company 
4000 York Street 
Denver 5 (Keystone 4-3293) 


4 HAWAII 
R.C. Pullen Company 


1410 Kapiolani Boulevard 
Honolulu (99-5574) 


IDAHO 


Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Caldwell (9-7421) 


ILLINOIS 


Allied School Equipment, Inc. 


411% East Jefferson Street 
Springfield (4-9804) 


Warren Larson Company 
1216 South Delphia 
Park Ridge (Talcott 3-7212) 


INDIANA 

King Equipment Company 
340 West Main Street 
Danville (Sherwood 5-4288) 
IOWA 

J.S. Latta & Son 

909 West 23rd Street 
Cedar Falls (Colfax 6-3501) 
KANSAS 

Bubb & Thomson, Inc. 


603 Topeka Boulevard 
Topeka (2-1252) 


Bubb & Thomson, Inc. 
1727 East Second 
Wichita (Amherst 5-2821) 


LOUISIANA 

Leo A. Ernst 

3580 Gentilly Boulevard 
New Orleans (Franklin 3207) 


MARYLAND 
Walcott-Taylor Company 
Mills Building 
Washington, D. C. 
(Metropolitan 8-5846) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Twombley Associates, Inc. 
750 Main Street 
Winchester (6-4600) 
MICHIGAN 
McFadden Corporation 
3011 East Saginaw 
Lansing 
Upper Peninsula Office 
Supply Co. 
Marquette (Canal 6-2558) 


MINNESOTA 

A&C Sales Co. 

6518 Walker Street 
Minneapolis 26 (West 9-6163) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi School Supply Co. 
116 East South Street 
Jackson (2-3346) 


MISSOURI 

Hicks-Ashby Company 

3006 Holmes Street 

Kansas City (Vefferson 1-9220) 


MONTANA 


Colborn School Supply Co. 
27th & Minneapolis Avenue 
Billings (6-6728) 


NEBRASKA 

R.L. White Sales Company 
824 “O” Street 

Lincoln (2-1025) 


NEW MEXICO 


M. & W. Sporting Goods Co. 
414 West Copper Avenue 
Albuquerque (3-4433) 


NEW YORK 

Bradley M. Layburn Company 
461 Eighth Avenue 

New York City (Bryant 9-6774) 


W. G. S. Corporation 
1002 West High Terrace 
Syracuse (Hunter 8-7770) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Universal Equipment Company 
3709 Hillsboro Street 

Raleigh (Temple 2-3035) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Colborn School Supply Co. 
202 DeMars Avenue 
Grand Forks (4-5591) 


OHIO 

Folding Equipment Company 
3135 Goddard Road 

Toledo (Lawndale 6045) 


A. E. Gorling & Associates 
1010 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland (Superior 1-2747) 


G. E. Maier Company 
715 Sycamore Street 
Cincinnati (DUnbar 1-2162) 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Seating Company 
19 West Main Street 
Oklahoma City (Central 2-0459) 


OREGON 

Lowman & Hanford Company 
2725 N. W. Industrial Avenue 
Portiand (CApitol 8-2820) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
American Seating Company 
16th at Hamilton 
Philadelphia (Locust 4-4325) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
American Seating Company 
928 Main Street 

Columbia (2-4336) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Midwest Beach Company 
222 South Phillips Avenue 
Sioux Falls (4-5853) 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga Products Company 
12th & Carter Streets 
Chattanooga (Amherst 6-1301) 


Highland Products Company 
720 South Gay Street 
Knoxville (3-9195) 


Nashville Products Company 
158 Second Avenue North 
Nashville (Alpine 6-5194) 


School Products Company 
1544 Madison Avenue 
Memphis (Broadway 6-4437) 


TEXAS 

American Seating Company 
2930 Canton Street 

Dallas (Riverside 1-4527) 


UTAH 

Hull Equipment Company 

16 “K"’ Street 

Salt Lake City (Empire 3-9128) 


VIRGINIA 

John H. Pence Company 
5107 Lakeside Avenue 
Richmond (84-3490) 


John H. Pence Company 
119 Church Avenue, East 
Roanoke (3-2434) 


WASHINGTON 

Lowman & Hanford Company 
1515 Second Avenue 

Seattle (Elliott 8870) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Kyle & Company 
Washington Ave. & Court St. 
Clarksburg (4-5481) 


WISCONSIN 

Chippewa Valley Sporting 
Goods Co. 

415 South Farwell Street 

Eau Claire (Temple 2-0795) 


W. L. Kittelberger 
2708 South 44th Street 
Milwaukee (Evergreen 3-4690) 





